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THE ACTIVITY 
BAROMETER 


March 4, 1936 February 5, 1936 
75.5 75.5 

The average rate of the Business Bar- 
ometer was again lower in February, as 
compared with the January average, 
although the decline was not so marked 
as the December to January decrease. 
The steel production rate advanced in 
February, but total output for the month 
fell off slightly. The Barometer for the 
first week of March registered 75.5, the 
same as that recorded for the week of 
February 5, but showed a gain of 4.1 
poinis over the 71.4 figure set down im 
the corresponding week of 1985. 


BAROMETER AND ITS COMPONENTS 


(Estimated normal —100) 
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69.2 95.2 55.9 
68.0 94.0 54.2 
68.0 93.3 57.6 
65.3 93.8 59.4 
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THIS ISSUE 


During the last six years about one- 
half the State legislatures have levied 
some special form of tax which was 
aimed directly at the chain store. The 
States in which license taxes now are 
effective, the form which these take, and 
the bases for their computation are but 
a few of the subjects included in the 
comprehensive study made by Willard L. 
Thorp in his article “Chain Store Taxes.” 
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The median tax delinquency in 1935 
dropped below that of any year since 
1931, based on the records of 150 cities 
of over 50,000 population, taken as in- 
dicative of the national situation. The 
exact status of tax collections for the 
average city during the last six years is 
reviewed in detail by Frederick L. Bird 
in “The Trend of Tax Delinquency 1930- 
19385.” 

In 1935 the number of urban family 
dwellings erected was twice that of any 
year back to 1931. According to the an- 
alysis in “The Potential Demand for 
New Home Building,” the number con- 
structed in 1936 will be in excess of 200,- 
000 to meet existing pent-up needs. 









CHAIN STORE 


LAKES 


by WILLARD L. THORP 


A Dun & Bradstreet client recently inquired about the extent to which chain 














store taxation has spread among the States, what form the taxes take, and how 


URING the twenties, the high 
and advancing level of eco- 
nomic activity prevented the 

competition among various chan- 
nels of distribution from taking 
the center of the economic and 
political stage, although there was 
plenty of strong feeling just below 
the surface. The traditional mar- 
ket areas, centering around the 
cracker-barrel, had been complete- 
ly upset by the mobility of the 
automobile and the centripetal 
force of the motion picture theater. 
Chains of retail stores, a device 
which had been used in a limited 
way for decades, suddenly expand- 
ed with great rapidity to the dis- 
may and distress of those engaged 
in the established process of 
wholesaler-retailer distribution. 


Competition Intensified 


After 1929, markets shrank 
rapidly. Not only did volume de- 
cline but price decreases further 
reduced the retailers’ gross in- 
come, so that total sales in 1933 as 
recorded by the Census of Amer- 
ican Business for all retailers were 
only 51 per cent of 1929. The num- 
ber of retail outlets was only 
slightly reduced and since retail 
costs include many fixed items, 
they did not prove to be very flex- 
ible. The result quite naturally 
was the aggravation of the com- 
petition between various elements 
in the marketing field, each 
struggling for an increasing share 
in the declining volume of busi- 
ness. The small independent re- 


tailer with his wholesale supplier 
was inclined to blame much of his 
difficulty on the chain store, the 


much the tax rates actually are. 





mail-order house and the mass dis- 


tributor. 

In any case of intense compe- 
tition, an individual or a group 
frequently finds its best strategy 
to lie in supporting some device 
which will penalize or embarrass 
its competitors. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the tariff has long been used 
as a method of penalizing that 
group of competitors who happen 
to be located in other countries. 
Taxes on particular products are 
most naturally supported by those 
who produce substitutes. In most 
cases, the advocates of such re- 
striction find justification for the 
regulation not only in their own 
advantage but also in various bene- 
fits to the community which will 
supposedly come from encourag- 
ing one economic process or group 
by penalizing another. 


The Spread of Taxation 


The attempt to deal directly 
with the problem was made by 
Maryland in 1927, when a law was 
enacted flatly prohibiting the ex- 
tension of the chain store systems. 
However, in the following year, 
the law was declared discrimina- 
tory so emphatically that efforts 
along this line were discontinued 
in favor of regulation via taxation. 

The last six years have seen 
about one-half the State legisla- 
tures levy some special form of tax 
which was aimed directly at the 
chain store. In addition, the gen- 
eral tendency to use graduated 
bases of taxation for all enterprises 
according to size of capitalization, 
sales, or net income, is directed at 
all large enterprises, of which the 


This article presents the facts as requested. 
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chain store group is an important 
element. 

In general, chain store tax legis- 
lation takes either of two forms, 
a graduated license or occupation 
tax levied annually, the rate being 
determined by the number of 
stores in the chain in the State, or 
a graduated sales tax, the rate be- 
ing determined by the volume of 
business. The map pictures the 
present coverage for the entire 
United States. The twenty States 
here listed all have chain store 
license taxes: 


Alabama Maryland 
California (a) Michigan 
Colorado Minnesota (b) 
Florida Montana 
Idaho North Carolina 
Indiana South Carolina 
Towa (b) South Dakota 
Kentucky West Virginia 
Louisiana (a) Texas (a) 
Wisconsin 


Maine 
(a) Operation delayed by legal processes. 
(b) Also graduated sales tax. 


Laws Not in Effect 


In three of the States, the law is 
on the books but is not actually in 
effect at the present time. Califor- 
nia has a constitutional provision 
requiring that upon petition of 5 
per cent of the voters, any act of 
the Legislature must be submitted 
to popular referendum. Such a 
petition having been filed with re- 
spect to the enacted chain store 
tax, it is automatically suspended 
pending the outcome of the refer- 
endum. Inasmuch as the tax was 
scheduled to go into operation on 
September 14, 1935, the postpone- 
ment is of considerable impor- 


















tance, since the referendum will 
not take place until the general 
election in November, 1936. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that the 
Colorado law has already been ap- 
proved by popular referendum. 

The Louisiana law, passed in 
1934, superseding the 1932 law, 
established rates based upon the 
total number of stores in the chain 
anywhere in the United States, 
rather than the more usual basis of 
the number within the State boun- 
daries. Due to this peculiarity, an 
injunction was granted and is now 
in effect forbidding the collection 
of the tax. 

The new Texas law, which was 
to gu into effect January 16, 1936, 
was stopped with a temporary in- 
junction issued several days before 
the effective date. Incidentally, 
this law, with its maximum rate of 
$750 per store, establishes a new 
high for license taxes for large 
chains. 


Laws Not Included 


Certain other States are often 
listed as having tax legislation 
directed specially at chain stores. 





The shaded area indicates the twenty States which have graduated license tares for chain stores. 
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Virginia, for example, is frequent- 
ly so described. Virginia has a 
general graduated sales tax on all 
wholesalers and another similar 
tax on all retailers. The law makes 
this provision for chain operators 
—that a distribution depot (a ware- 
house) must have a separate 
license as a wholesaler and that 
shipmients from this warehouse to 
the retail outlets are to be regarded 
as purchases by them. In other 
words, if a chain operator has a 
warehouse in Virginia, he must 
qualify both as a wholesaler and a 
retailer. The net result can hardly 
be regarded as special chain store 
legislation. It appears rather as an 
attempt to prevent the chain store 
from obtaining a special advantage 
from the particular type of busi- 
ness license tax used in the State. 

Likewise, Delaware is frequent- 
ly included in lists of States with 
special chain store taxes, because 
of a special branch stores license 
tax which must be paid by any con- 
cern having its principal place of 
business outside the State, but 
maintaining wholesale or retail ac- 
tivity within the State. Obviously, 


STATES WITH CHAIN STORE LICENSE TAXES 


but is not in effect, due to legal delays. 





this would cover many chains. The 
license is $10 registration fee, and 
for sales whose cost is in excess of 
$5,000 a tax of 10 cents for each 
$100 of aggregate cost of goods 
sold. But an ordinary citizen 
opening a single store must take 
out a general merchant’s license 
costing $5, with the same sales tax, 
though it is stated in its particular 
law as 1/10 of 1 per cent of the 
aggregate cost. Here again, the 
chain store law appears to be mere- 
ly an attempt to deal with chain 
stores consistently with the treat- 
ment of other stores. 

While these twenty States do 
not include the greatest centers of 
population, such as New York, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, the 
coverage cannot be regarded light- 
ly. These twenty States in 1933 
accounted for 39 per cent of all 
independent stores in the country 
and 36 per cent of all chain stores. 
However, it should be noted that 
the laws of California and Texas, 
the first and third on the list in 
order of number of chain stores 
among the States with special 
chain store taxation, are not in ef- 






In California, Louisiana and Texas, the law has been passed 








fect at the present time. These 
two States account for 16,133 of 
the 50,437 chain stores in the 
twenty States. Their elimination 
reduces the percentage of the total 
country found in the remaining 
eighteen States to 24 per cent. 


The Graduated License Tax 


In general, the character of the 
graduated license tax structure is 
like the surtax in the Federal in- 
come tax, the rate advancing for 
higher brackets but not affecting 
the lower brackets. Thus, in In- 
diana the rate for one store is $3. 
The next four stores must pay $10 
each; the next five stores $20 each. 
Consequently ten stores would pay 
$3 plus $40 plus $100, a tax of $143. 

However, two States, Florida 
and Idaho, levy the tax on the 
chain ratkhor than the store, which 
leads to some rather curious re- 
sults. The Florida structure is 
given in Table I: 


Table |. Florida Chain Store Tax 


Rates 
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1 store $10 fi 
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of this structure is a 
very uneven increase in taxation. 
Considering chains up to eleven 
stores, the computed taxes are as 
follows: 


The result 


Stores Bil Last Store 


The maximum jump is reached 
when a chain with 15 stores pays 
$4,500 tax and one with 16 stores 
pays $6,400 tax, due to the higher 
rate on all 15 stores resulting from 
the single addition of the six- 
teenth. In other words, the pen- 
alty for adding the sixteenth store 
is $1,900. The seventeenth store 
znd all thereafter, add $400 each 
1o the tax bill. 

In Idaho, where the same prin- 











ciple is followed, the breaks are not 
quite so severe, due to a more finely 
graduated scale. Nevertheless, the 
tax on 19 stores is $8,930 and on 20 
stores is $10,000, a differential of 
$1,070. This method of computa- 
tion thus leads to tremendous in- 
creases at certain specific points in 
the scale. 


Graduated Receipts Tax 


In addition to the licensing form 
of tax which appears in all twenty 
States, there is a graduated re- 
ceipts tax on the books of Iowa 
and Minnesota. In various other 
States, such taxes have been 
thrown out by the courts, and a 
recent Federal District Court in 
Iowa found the law unconstitu- 
tional. The Iowa gross receipts 
tax starts with receipts less than 
$50,000, where the tax is $25; adds 
1 10 of 1 per cent for next $50,000, 
reaches 1 per cent on gross receipts 
aut $300,000, and 10 per cent on re- 
ceipts in excess of $9,000,000. The 
Minnesota tax is not so severe, 
starting at 1/20 of 1 per cent for 
the first $100,000 and reaching 1 
per cent of sales in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

The Florida law, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, established a new 
chain store tax law requiring a 
payment of license fees and gross 
receipt taxes by chain stores, both 
graduated. The Florida Supreme 
Court, in decisions rendered on 
November 26 and November 27, 
1935, (State ex rel. Adams et al. v. 
Lee; State ex rel. Lane Drug 
Stores, Inc. v. Simpson) decided 
that the graduated character of the 
sales tax was improper. However, 
a flat sales tax being proper, the 
court left the first step of the 
graduation as applicable to all. 
One amusing aspect of this de- 
cision relates to the provision in 
the law which was to double the 
license taxes if the sales tax was 
Geclared unconstitutional. This 
provision was declared constitu- 
tional but inoperative since the 
basic sales tax rate was valid and 
only the upper brackets were 
deemed unlawful. 

In the case of South Dakota, 
there is a graduated sales tax in- 
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cluded in the chain store tax law. 
However, the wording of the law 
and subsequent interpretations by 
the officials in charge have made it 
clear that the law applies to all 
stores, including single outlets. 
Consequently, the graduated sales 
tax does not have special applica- 
tion to the chains, as it does in 
Iowa and Minnesota. 


The Tax Rate 


It is now possible to summarize 
in tabular form the actual rates of 
the license tax in the various 
States. There is virtually no uni- 
formity. The size groups vary 
from State to State as well as the 
rate applicable to each size. Con- 
sequently, the only method of 
making a comparison apart from 
giving the entire complex picture, 
is to compare the tax levied upon 
chains of various sizes in each 
State. The result is presented in 
Table II: 

The result is certainly a be- 
wildering complexity of separate 
and individual tax structures. The 
Indiana law has been taken as an 
example by several other States, 
because of the fact that it was ap- 
proved in a 5-4 decision of the 
Supreme Court (State Board of 
Tax Commissions of Indiana et el 
v. Jackson, 283 U. S. 527). Conse- 
quently, States like Colorado, 
while changing the figures in- 
volved, have used the Indiana text 
almost verbatim. Other States, 
like Maryland, have followed the 
Indiana schedule of rates rather 
carefully. Minnesota follows the 
Iowa structure not only in the 
license rates but also in including 
the graduated receipts tax. 

Nevertheless, despite such occa- 
sional similarities the differences 
remain the outstanding character- 
In seven of the States, the 
first store is exempt from taxation. 
In the remaining thirteen States, 
the tax is very small, only two 
States being $5, and Florida be- 
ginning with $10. The rate for the 
large chain ranges from a maxi- 
mum fee of $10 in South Dakota to 
$750 per additional store in Texas. 
Five of the twenty States have a 
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Table Il. 


Increase 

















in Tax Bill Due to Last Store Added to Ch: 
Number of Stores in Chain 
Hi 10 25 50 

$15.00 $22.50 $112.50 $112.50 
16.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 
50.00 150.00 300.00 300.00 
100.00 200.00 100.00 400.00 
55.00 200.00 500.00 500.00 
10.00 20.00 150.00 150.00 
5.00 5.00 35.00 105.00 
20.00 20.00 50.00 100.00 
10.00 10.00 15.00 20.00 
5.09 20.00 150.00 150.00 
5.00 20.00 150.00 150.00 
25.00 50.00 200,00 250.00 
5.00 5.00 35.00 105.00 
20.00 25.00 30.00 20.00 
50.00 KO.00 125.00 150.00 
25.00 50.00 125.00 150.00 
5.00 5.00 10.00 10.00 
25.00 DV.00 250.00 SOOO 
5.00 10.00 35.00 100.00 


50.00 


200.00 250.000 


25.00 


See text. 


po hs) ier a rere arse a $1.00 $15.00 
GUSORTAG 5 ys 3:04 ws ces oa. 1.00 2 00 
yo” ee ee ey ae 2.00 10.00 
Florida (a) ..sccccecceve 10.00 50.00 
RAM EME Sb. 56-4 0 08 oa ae 5.00 10.00 
PRGIGUS: 6 cesc ene 6 6 O90 5.00 10.00 
WOMB as tess aes as is ase se oe 5.00 
Kentucky «:.cs.0nceccavees 2.00 20.00 
Lowlsiaha ....ccvecesase ore 10.00 
WM gc snr ss ees aware s 1.00 5.00 
Maryland... c.vssccveres 5.00 
MICHIGAN, «6.35 60:0 4 00 10.00 
po a ce a eats 5.00 
ar a eee eae eae 2.50 2.50 
Novtl Carona... «isso « oe 50.00 
South Carolina .......... 5.00 10.00 
APE SEVAMIIEM oc6d WSS, a9 0-4 1.00 5.00 
EE sc heindiceecna tee ekae.« 1.00 6.00 
WESC. VICMIIIG sis si.9 6 hc 2.00 5.00 
i rr a ha 25.00 
(a) Tax based on all stores in chain rather than cumulative. 
(b) Increases to $550.00 on chains with over 500 stores 
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maximum of $150 and three $250 
per additional store. But there is 
little evidence of any common 
understanding of what the traffic 
will or will not bear. 


The Difference in Size 


The variations are even rnore 
pronounced when one considers 
the number of stores which are re- 
quired in order to permit a chain 
to pay the maximum tax rate. The 
following tabulation shows the 
number of States which reach their 
maximum at each particular num- 
ber of stores: 


Number of Stores Required Number of 


for Maximum Rate States 

WO is ais oss niece swine derse- 1 
ME siege 0istaltor ae saeco ears 2 
Seed a nid ie wide aes 1 
BEN die ins ee (anal ian erage 1 
ELA Le olearats Crore ora nes of 
BR cite kc ieehewme an 1 
WORD ovina Wacanate aierece se ae 2 
MER che Waren elaine oo tate 1 
DE eater erelsieieis a steele aia 4 
We Sot airs eeeus 1 
LS UES ae SE ene aA Pe 1 
Metis -o6 dial ook Soe wan ee 1 
20 


The extreme case where the 
number is 501 is Louisiana which 
as already described endeavored to 
levy the tax in accordance with the 
total number of stores operated by 
the chain regardless of whether in 
or outside of the State, and which 
in consequence has been halted by 
court injunction. But even with- 
out this extreme case, the picture 
is still one of extraordinary vari- 
ation. Quite evidently, each State 
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For chains in excess of 200 stores, rate is $225.00 per additional store 






Legislature has had its own unique 
ideas as to just what it was en- 
deavoring to do with or to the 
chain store. 


Exemptions 


Another element of difference 
which appears when one compares 
the detailed laws of the various 
States, is in the exact area of ap- 
plication. Some States cover both 
wholesale and retail outlets while 
cthers are specifically retail. The 
definitions of coverage are not al- 
ways clear, although there are 
many nice questions as to whether 
a telephone company office is a 
store, or how to treat a chain of 
barber shops which sell service 
rather than commodities. The re- 
sult is that a body of administra- 
tive law is in the process of erec- 
tion in connection with the many 
problems of interpretation which 
are not specifically solved by the 
law themselves. The laws fre- 
quently specify certain types of 
enterprises to be exempt from the 
tax. Twelve of the twenty States 
exempt retailers of gasoline or 
other petroleum products. Of the 
remaining eight, both North Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin have establish- 
ed separate tax rates for filling 
station chains considerably below 
those applying to ordinary chains. 
Alabama and California exempt ice 
plants or ice distribution stations. 
Several States specifically exempt 
co-operatives. 


Chain Store License Tax Rates 






in 


in) { 


S112.50 
500.00 Inoperative pending referendum 
200.00 
400.00 
5SOO.00 
LAO. 
155.00 Also graduated receipts tax. 
150.00 
200.00 (b) Collection enjoined. 
150.00 
150.00 
250.00 Also special chain rf 
155.00 Also graduated receipts tax. 
30.00 
200.00 Fe) 
150.00 
10.00 
T5HO.00 Collection enjoined 
250 00 


250.00 


The Iowa legislation offers an 
illustration of one of the more 
complicated exemption provision 
It exempts co-operative associa- 
tions; farmers selling their own 
products; persons selling at retail, 
95 per cent of whose sales are coal, 
ice, lumber, grain, feed, or build- 
ing materials; and liquor stores, 
hotels, dining rooms, cafes and 
rooming houses. This pattern has 
been followed by several other 
States, notably Minnesota. 

The California chain store tax 
law specifically exempts gasoline 
filling stations and bulk plants, ice, 
railroad stores, newspapers, stores 
selling wares incidental to render- 
ing personal service, and theaters, 
motion pictures and cinemas. 

An unusual development to meet 
a special situation is in an amend- 
ment to the Michigan law, added 
in 1935. It sets up a special rate 
of tax for “branch or chain 
counters,” which are defined as 
counters situated on premises in 
which two or more separate busi- 
ness enterprises are carried on. 
The rates on counters are consider- 
ably less than for stores. Both 
start at $10 per unit, but the maxi- 
mum rate reached at the number 
of 26 is $250 for chain stores and 
$25 for chain counters. 


The Law 


The legal situation with regard 
to chain store taxation its tn a state 
of flux at many points. There isa 

















strong line of decisions permitting 
the graduated scale of license fees 
when following the general pat- 
tern of the sustained Indiana law. 
Approval has been expressed by 
the Supreme Court in cases in- 
volving the laws of Indiana, Flor- 
ida, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

However, the fortunes of the 
graduated receipts tax have been 
much less successful. The argu- 
ment seems to be well established 
that it is improper to exact from 
“two persons different amounts 
for the privilege of doing exactly 
similar acts because the one has 
performed the act oftener than the 
cther.” “The prevailing opinion 
commits the court to a holding 
that a tax upon gross sales, if laid 
upon a graduated basis, is always 
and eventually a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws, no matter 
how slight the gradient or mod- 
erate the tax.” (Stewart Dry Goods 
Company v. Lewis [Ky.], 294 U. S. 
550). Recent adverse decisions in 
Florida by the Florida Supreme 
Court and in Iowa by a three-judge 
Federal Court indicate approval of 
the license feature and a flat sales 
tax, but disapproval of any gradu- 
ation in rates based upon total 
sales. 

There still remain a number of 
detailed legal questions for de- 
cision. For example, there are 
many variations of the chain form 
which have sprung into being in 
recent years. To what extent are 
they subject to taxation? And 
under what circumstances is a 
retail outlet a “‘store”’? 


The Three Positions 


There appear to be three main 
points of view relative to the prob- 
lem of competition among chan- 
nels of distribution. The first 
urges the use of graduated license 
taxation by States to deal with the 
chain store problem. This posi- 
tion certainly implies the propo- 
sition that the best solution to the 
apparent difficulty is to penalize 
or even destroy the chains. Special 
taxation puts an added burden on 
chains as they grow in size. It 
does not require any change in 
their method of operation, provi4- 








ing they are able to survive at all. 
One can assume that their oper- 
ating policies already represent 
the best guess of the operators as 
to the procedure which will yield 
the greatest return under the cir- 
cumstances. Their competition 
will presumably take exactly the 
same form as before the taxes were 
established. In general, therefore, 
the license taxes will not be passed 
on directly tothe consumer. Their 
effect will be rather in the extent 
to which they reshape the channels 
of distribution by discouraging the 
further development or destroying 
the existing structure of chains. 

This position was analyzed sim- 
ply and clearly in the recent de- 
cision of the Florida Supreme 
Court. The court stated that mem- 
bers of chains enjoy certain chain 
system advantages and opportuni- 
ties, that chains and independents 
are competing with each other, 
that chains are proving more suc- 
cessful in the competition, that the 
chain store tax is to preserve a 
proper and safe economic balance 
between the two classes of com- 
peting business, as well as serve 
the dominant purpose of raising 
income for the schools. The ex- 
tent to which this opinion is held 
is evidenced by the extraordinary 
spread of graduated license taxa- 
tion in the last several years. 

There are others likewise seek- 
ing to curb the chains, who have 
endeavored to distinguish between 
proper and improper advantages 
apparent in chain operation and 
then by legislation to prohibit the 
so-called unfair practices. Such 
an approach is not necessarily 
limited to chains but can be ex- 
tended to include other forms of 
mass distribution. This point of 
view lies behind the drive for cer- 
tain Congressional legislation so 
much in evidence at the present 
time. 

In general, it has directed its 
attention to the buying policies 
of the large distributors, arguing 
that they are able to obtain dis- 
counts and special concessions far 
in excess of those justified by 
economies created or services ren- 
dered. Because of the importance 
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of the large purchase to the seller, 
he is helpless in the face of the 
demand of the mass distributor 
that he be given a differential 
price. Consequently, the chain 
outlet is described as obtaining 
its products at a much lower cost 
than the independent retailer. 
This line of analysis naturally 
leads to the conclusion that these 
excessive discounts and allow- 
ances should be controlled in 
some way. To date, the difficulty 
in this approach has been in de- 
vising a method of determining 
when these discounts are “ex- 
cessive” and of enforcing such 
determinations. 

Finally, there is the group which 
is bitterly opposed to either type 
of effort to control the situation. 
It sees our modern marketing pro- 
cedure as the most wasteful step in 
the economic process at present. 
It would welcome any experiment 
or new form which will lower costs 
to the ultimate consumer. Such 
individuals seriously resist any 
legislation which appears to re- 
strict freedom in the area of dis- 
tribution methods, insisting that 
the processes of economic evolu- 
tion must not be hampered. The 
normal prucesses of development 
can best work out the most effec- 
tive system of distribution without 
artificial aid or hindrance from 
legislative bodies. 

There are no recerds available 
at present to measure the actual 
effect of this legislation. Al- 
though several States had such 
legislation prior to 1933, the Cen- 
sus records for 1933 showed a gain 
in the proportion of business done 
by chains in every single State in 
the Union, nor were there appre- 
ciable reductions in number in the 
States with taxes. Perhaps the 
current census, now being taken, 
will indicate an exact measure of 
the difference in the figures be- 
tween States with and without 
taxes. One needs only the current 
business news to be aware that the 
heavy burden of the new taxation 
is definitely beginning to discour- 
age the expansion and even the 
current maintenance of chain 
organizations. 
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REGIONAL RECORDS 
FOR RETAILING 


On the basis of early returns from the Third Retail Survey, it is possible to picture the 
different developments of six lines of trade in the different regions. In general, improve- 
ment has been most marked on the Pacific Coast and least evident in the Northeast. 


Fis many purposes broad sta- 


tistical averages are mislead- 

ing. The essential character 
of an average is its disregard for 
the many differences among the 
individual items. It must give a 
single value which best summa- 
rizes the central tendency from 
which varying conditions may 
cause particular cases to record 
variations. Thus, figures for 
changes in retail sales for the 
country as a whole are significant 
as indicating the general ten- 
dency. However, further analysis 
of these over-all averages at once 
raises the question 


will permit. Not only will many 
more returns be included for the 
lines here covered, but many ad- 
ditional lines of trade will be cov- 
ered. The results of this pre- 
liminary tabulation are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The areas included in each cate- 
gory are as follows: The North- 
east region is that usually desig- 
nated as the industrial East, being 
the States from Maine to Illinois, 
north of the Ohio river and in- 
cluding New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The Southeast region in- 
cludes the area south of the Ohio 


all the groups taken together, the 
Northeast section reports the 
smallest increase and the Pacific 
Coast the largest. The exceptions 
to this general rule relate not only 
to leadership, but also to lag in 
certain specific lines. In the 
women’s ready-to-wear specialty 
shops, for example, the Pacific 
Coast showed the smallest per- 
centage gain. The number of 
stores whose returns are now 
available is not sufficient to justify 
breaking the material into smaller 

geographical areas. 
There is very little statistical 
data now published 





which can be used 





of how truly any 
single figure for the 
entire country de- 
picts the trend in 


INCREASE IN 1935 RETAIL SALES OVER 1934 BY 


MAJOR GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
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There is very lit- 
tle information now 
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to support or dis- 
prove the informa- 
tion here presented. 
The available in- 
dexes concerning 
chain store sales are 
based upon national 
figures and it is im- 
possible to break 
them into regional 


9.2 7.8 


5.1 7.8 

















available concerning 

regional trends in retailing. The 
number of inquiries asking for 
information about changes in re- 
tail sales on the basisof geographi- 
cal breakdown has led to a prelim- 
inary tabulation of available data 
for six lines by major geograph- 
ical divisions. The basic data are 
in questionnaires received from 
several thousand retailers. The 
final reports of the Third Retail 
Survey conducted by the Research 
and Statistical De partment of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.,* will 
give as complete an analysis 
along these lines as the final data 


* See Dun & BRADSTREET MONTHLY REVIEW, 


January, 1936, page 18, for a brief descrip- 
tion of the Survey and the issue for February, 
1936, page 2, for ‘a summary of total sales and 


in ventory, 
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River and east of the Mississippi, 
but not including Louisiana. The 
West includes the States west of 
the Mississippi and Louisiana, ex- 
cept for the three Pacific States, 
California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, which form a separate group. 

The evidence does not indicate 
any clear-cut pattern of annual 
change followed by all six lines. 
Each region recorded the maxi- 
mum increase in at least one line. 
The Northeast led in improve- 
ment in sales in general stores, the 
South in filling stations, the West 
in women’s ready-to-wear spe- 
cialty shops, and the Pacific in the 
grocery, grocery and meat, and 
hardware lines. On the basis of 





material. The 
Rural Retail Sales Index, pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce, shows surprisingly little 
variation by sections of the coun- 
try. The average increase in these 
rural sales was 19 per cent, the 
lowest being the East with 17 per 
cent, and the highest the South 
with 20 per cent. 

The only other comprehensive 
series of regional retail reports 
is the data of the Federal Reserve 
Banks for department stores. This 
record reinforces the summary 
here presented, for although the 
average increase is only 5 per cent, 
nevertheless, the Northeast area 
has the poorest record and the 
Pacific Coast the highest. 









N 1935 twice as many urban fam- 
ily dwelling units were built as 
in any year since 1931. This 
spectacular improvement indicates 
that people are again becoming 
able and willing to buy new homes. 
The gates have opened to a pent- 
up demand. The reality of that 
demand is certified by the decrease 
in vacancies in many cities to the 
point where new building must 
take place, and by the steady rise 
in rentals. For the first time, there- 
fore, it becomes permissible and 
practical to analyze the nature and 
the volume of that demand and see 
how many new homes are likely to 
be built in 1936 and thereafter. 

The term “potential demand” as 
used in this article means the 
actual reservoir of economic de- 
mand which has slowly piled up 
over the last six years. It does not 
refer to an elusive social “need” 
for more and better housing, nor 
to changing basic social attitudes 
which make home-ownership de- 
sired by greater numbers, nor to 
economic developments—such as 
less expensive financing—which 
make it more convenient. Seven 
factors contribute to the present 
potential demand: 


1. Stagnation of building dur- 
ing the depression. 

2. The large marriage reserve. 

3. The decreasing size of the 
average family. 

4. The widespread doubling-up 
of families. 

5. The accumulated obsoles- 
cence and depreciation. 

6. The desire of home owners 
to escape from rundown 
neighborhoods. 


* Originally published on pp. 121-125, Vol. 
II of the January, 1936, edition of “Federal 
Home Loan Bank Review,” Washington, D. C. 


THE POTENTIAL DEMAND 
FOR NEW HOME BUILDING’ 


There are seven factors which contribute to the present potential demand for new home construc- 
tion. After examining these and other indicators, the author states: “New building has started, 
the potential demand for homes is great, the economic factors are increasingly favorable.’ 


7. The net population move- 
ment from farms to cities. 


Building During the Depression 


Estimates of building permits in 
all cities of 25,000 and more popu- 
lation show a drop from 411,775 
family dwelling units in 1928 to 
less than 24,000 in 1934, according 
to compilations made by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board from permit data reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In the seven years, 1921-1927, an 
average of 446,400 dwelling units 
were provided each year; in the 
succeeding seven years, 1928-1934, 
the yearly average dropped to 142,- 
800. Inthe worst years, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934, permits for new dwelling 
units dropped to about 7, 6, and 5 
per cent, respectively, of the 1921- 
1927 average. 

It seems, therefore, that new 
building failed to keep step even 
with the increase in the number of 
families during these poorest 
years—to say nothing of providing 
for necessary replacements on ac- 
count of demolitions, obsoles- 
cence, and depreciation. 


The Large Marriage Reserve 


One of the most significant 
forces affecting the demand for 
homes is the net increase in the 
number of families from year to 
year. This growth depends on an 
excess of new marriages over mar- 
riages broken up. Dissolutions of 
marriages are caused by deaths of 
married persons, divorces, and 
separations. None of these is in- 
fluenced by the business cycle suf- 
ficiently to have an important in- 
fluence on the number of families. 
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However, experience proves that 
the marriage rate is acutely sensi- 
tive to the ups and downs of gen- 
eral business activity. In periods 
of prosperity, the marriage rate 
rises and more families are created 
than are dissolved by the fairly 
constant death and divorce rates. 
In periods of depression, the mar- 
riage rate falls and new families 
created tend to fall short of the 
dissolutions. Thus, the decline in 
marriages in 1893, 1894, 1904, 1908, 
1921, and 1922 undoubtedly reflects 
the pressure of the financial de- 
pression in those years. Begin- 
ning in 1929 the drop was extreme- 
ly rapid, marriages falling on the 
average of about 83,600 each year 
from 1929 to 1932, or from 10.14 
marriages per 1,000 total popula- 
tion in 1929 to 7.87 in 1932, the low- 
est number ever reported, and the 
latest date for which a Census 
figure is available. The small num- 
ber of marriages from 1929 to 1932 


was undoubtedly a major influence | 


in reducing the demand for homes 
during that period. 

But the depression only post- 
pones marriages; it does not per- 
manently eliminate them. For the 
most part, the couples who were 
forced to forego marriage in bad 
years will get married in the suc- 
ceeding good years. This can be 
predicted on the basis of an ex- 
haustive study made by Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc., of marriage 
rates in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area going back to 1881. Without 
fail, each major depression was ac- 
companied by an exceedingly low 
number of marriages, during which 
period a marriage “reserve” ac- 
cumulated. As prosperity return- 
ed, the marriage rate rose suffi- 
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ciently above normal to absorb this 
reserve. Provisional estimates 
made by Dr. Warren S. Thompson 
of the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems on 
information obtained from ten 
States indicate that marriages rose 
sharply in 1933 to 8.6 per 1,000 total 
population, and in 1934 to 9.8. This 
brought the rate above that in 1931 
and even 1930. If more complete 
data confirm his estimates, it would 
seem that the accumulated deficit 
was being made up even before the 
business recovery got well under 
way. Dr. Thompson’s explanation 
is that the belief in a better future 
led many people who had long 
postponed marriage to marry even 
though a job had not actually been 
secured. 

Real Estate Analysts, Inc., re- 
ports a present marriage reserve in 
metropolitan St. Louis of about 
33,000 couples. Other cities have 
been found to have reserves of 
comparable size, in proportion to 
the total number of marriageable 
adults. On the basis of these sur- 
veys, most cities at present are 
estimated to have an accumulated 
reserve of one and one-half times 
the normal annual number of mar- 
riages. When these delayed mar- 
riages take place, they will greatly 
increase the demand for new 
homes. In the opinion of Real 
Estate Analysts, Inc., delayed 
marriages have been the biggest 
contributing factor to the building 
booms which followed former de- 
pressions. 


Decreasing Size of Family 


It must also be noted that the 
average size of the American fam- 
ily is constantly decreasing and 
that in the future more dwelling 
units will be required per 1,000 
population than in the past. The 
Census estimates that the average 
size of the family is falling at the 
rate of about two-tenths of a unit 
per decade. In 1900 it was 4.60 
persons per family, whereas it had 
dropped to 4.01 in 1930. In other 
words, 1,000 persons constituted 
217 families in 1900, 250 families in 
1930, and upon the basis of the 
Census estimate, will constitute 
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262 families in 1940. This means 
that 1,000 people required 15.2 per 
cent more dwelling units in 1930 
than they did thirty years before, 
and will probably require 4.8 per 
cent more in 1940 than in 1930. 
While this phenomenon is slow- 
moving and not likely to augment 
measurably the immediate demand 
for homes, it is a tendency which 
has the long-run effect of offset- 
ting the slower rate of population 
growth. 

In this connection, there seems 
to be an increasing tendency in 
modern life for families to “split” 
when they are financially able. 
That is, married children cease to 
live with their parents, mothers- 
in-law take separate quarters, older 
children set up for themselves, and 
roomers move into apartments. 
Referring to this movement in 
England, The Economist (Lon- 
don) of November 2, 1935, re- 
niarks: 

The Registrar-General esti- 
mated an increase of 771,000 
“families” in ten years, but there 
has been an increase of-nearly 
1,000,000 in four. This most sig- 
nificant social phenomenon is ex- 
plainable only by a widespread 
tendency for families to “split.” 

These 600,000 or so families that 
have appeared in England since 
1931 in excess of the number which 
was predicted on the basis of birth 
and marriage rates represent ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of the total 
number of families. While we 
have no statistics to gauge the 
amount of “splitting” which nor- 
mally takes place in this country, 
it is reasonable to believe that 
financial hardships of the depres- 
sion years have kept thousands of 
families united in single homes 
who in better times will take more 
than one dwelling unit each. 


Widespread Doubling-Up 


The basic reason that the growth 
in families during the depression 
did not express itself in an in- 
creased demand for homes was the 
artificial contraction in the use of 
housing space resulting from the 
doubling-up of families. Just as 
in the case of delayed marriages, 


doubling-up keeps individuals in 
cther people’s homes when they 
would normally have homes of 
their own. A measure of the num- 
ber of families that used this 
method to cut down expenses is 
contained in the findings of the 
1934 Real Property Inventory of 
64 cities, representing 14.7 per cent 
of the total national urban popula- 
tion. This inventory disclosed 
that 183,200 families or 7 per cent 
of the 2,612,102 families canvassed, 
were living with other families and 
reported a desire to take separate 
quarters as soon as they were able. 
The greatest doubling-up was re- 
ported in the South Atlantic States 
and the least in the Pacific States. 

If these 183,200 doubled-up fami- 
lies are compared with the 187,372 
vacant dwellings reported by the 
Real Property Inventory as fit for 
use, it appears that there were only 
4,172 excess habitable dwelling 
units in 64 cities. These figures 
must not be taken too literally, for 
many of these families will never 
“undouble.” However, a propor- 
tion will when they can, and this 
will contribute to the housing 
shortage. 

We have now seen that the nor- 
mal ‘“new-family” demand for 
homes has been constrained in re- 
cent years by: (1) a subnormal 
marriage rate; (2) extensive 
doubling-up; and (3) reduced 
splitting-up. These are all artifi- 
cial limitations in the use of hous- 
ing space which oppose deeply 
rooted social desires of our people 
and for that reason cannot last 
forever. 


Obsolescence and Depreciation 


Replacement of homes during 
the depression approached zero. 
Aside from recent slum-clearance 
projects, the demolition of a dwell- 
ing to erect another on its site has 
been a rare occurrence. Properties 
were permitted to decay to such a 
degree that new construction is 
now more advisable in many cases 
than repair. Of the 2,633,135 dwell- 
ing units included in the Real 
Property Inventory, 58,747, or 2.2 
per cent, were found to be unfit for 
human use; 405,847, or 15.4 per 













cent, were in need of major re- 
pairs; and 1,167,950, or 44.4 per 
cent, required minor repairs. Only 
$98,111, or 37.9 per cent, were dis- 
covered to be in good condition. 

While the rate of replacement 
may be expected to increase slowly 
in view of the wide difference in 
costs of old and new properties, 
accumulated depreciation and ob- 
solescence have certainly made 
demolition and rebuilding eco- 
nomic in an increased number of 
circumstances. 

Deterioration of the neighbor- 
hood is just as real a liability to 
the home owner as physical de- 
terioration of the dwelling itself. 
The intrusion of uses that make 
neighborhoods undesirable for 
residential purposes is constantly 
taking place inour cities. Intimes 
of financial distress home owners 
make the best of such a situation, 
but in prosperity many can and do 
move to more desirable neighbor- 
hoods. This desire to desert run- 
down neighborhoods is undoubt- 
edly a real part of the pent-up 
demand for homes. 

Also, in normal years a certain 
number of residential sites give 
way to light-manufacturing plants, 
filling stations, stores, and other 
income-producing enterprises. 
Old homes are razed and new ones 
provided elsewhere. This evolu- 
tion in land use has been largely 
halted because of industrial stag- 
nation, thereby creating a poten- 
tial demand for new homes which 
will be active when business ex- 
pansion restores this trend in resi- 
dential land conversion. 


Movement from Farms to Cities 


In 1930 for the first time in our 
history the net movement from 
farms to cities was reversed. Un- 
employment in large cities forced 
thousands to migrate to rural areas 
where their chances of making a 
living were better. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports a 
net movement of 764,000 city 
dwellers to farms during the three 
years, 1930, 1931, and 1932. To- 
day large numbers of these people 
are again finding work in factories, 


mills, and city shops, and as a re- 
sult, the cities are once more at- 
tracting more than they send away. 
According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, there was a 
net movement from farms to cities 
of 227,000 persons in 1933 and of 
211,000 in 1934. If industrial re- 
covery continues, this movement 
will persist, and thousands of 
people now making their homes in 
rural areas may be counted as po- 
tential occupants of urban dwell- 
ings. 


Lower Vacancies and High Rentals 


As already pointed out, there are 
two signs which show when this 
potential demand is ready to trans- 
late itself into new building. One 
is a low percentage of vacancies 
and the other is a rise in rentals. 

According to The Real Estate 
Analyst, vacancies for all types of 
family dwelling units in St. Louis 
stood at 3.9 per cent in November, 
1935. This represented a progres- 
sive drop from 5.4 per cent in No- 
vember, 1934, 9.1 per cent in No- 
vember, 1933, and from 12.8 per 
cent in November, 1932. The De- 
troit Real Estate Board’s survey of 
the housing situation in Detroit re- 
ported vacancies and units-for-sale 
at the end of 1934 of 4.3 per cent 
for single-family dwellings, 2.6 per 
cent for two-family dwellings, and 
2.6 per cent for apartment houses. 
A study made last Spring by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
extending to 2,000 savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks, revealed that the vacancy 
ratio was falling in nearly all cities 
except in New England and stood 
at about 5.2 percent. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
in its semiannual survey of July, 
1935, discovered less than 5 per 
cent vacancies in 69 per cent of the 
cities included. 

It has been the experience of 
real estate experts that when the 
vacancy ratio approaches 3 per 
cent, new construction expands 
rapidly. Obviously, we are near 
that point. 

Rentals will naturally go up as 
vacancies go down. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
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reported rentals on the up-grade 
for one-family houses in 71 per 
cent of the 251 cities included in its 
Juty, 1935, semiannual survey; for 
two-family houses, in 57 per cent; 
and for apartments, in 65 per cent, 
The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s index of housing 
rentals (compiled on the basis of 
leasings actually made during the 
month in 173 cities), based upon 
1923-1925 as 100, has risen without 
a setback since the depression low 
of 60.6 per cent registered in Jan- 
uary, 1934. In November, 1935, it 
stood at 70.6 per cent, contrasted 
to 64.4 in the same month of the 
previous year. 


Home Building Possibilities 


New building has started, the 
potential demand for homes is 
great, the economic factors are in- 
creasingly favorable. What, then, 
may we expect of 1936 in new 
building? Estimates vary widely. 
One forecast sees 500,000 new 
dwelling units in 1936; another 
nearly 1,000,000 in the next two 
years. We shall perhaps be safer 
to follow the guidance of the in- 
dustrialists who have money at 
stake and so can little afford to be 
wrong. Thus, manufacturers of 
building materials are said to be 
budgeting an increase of 75 to 100 
per cent in home-building activity 
next Spring over 1935. One manu- 
facturer in a recent address said 
there should be about a 100 per cent 
increase in 1936, 

It may be acknowledged that a 
physical shortage of homes exists, 
that increases in rentals and prices 
are closing the gap between exist- 
ing and new construction values, 
and that increased national income 
and easier financing are improving 
the nation’s ability to pay for 
homes. These factors are still 
somewhat offset by the continued 
disequilibrium between construc- 
tion costs and rentals which tend 
to discourage new building. 

However, if only the same per- 
centage of gain is experienced in 
1936 as in 1935, the new year will 
see over 200,000 homes built. Com- 
pared to the low levels of the last 
five years, that will be a boom. 
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THE TREND OF TAX 
DELINQUENCY 1930-1935 


by FREDERICK L. BIRD 


This article is taken from a detailed report concerning cities of over 50,000 population pre- 
pared by the Municipal Service Department, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This Bulletin, the fifth 
of an annual series, presents a sia-year record of municipal experience in collection of the 
general property tax, beginning with 1930 as a base and carrying the annual trend to the 
close of the 19.35 fiscal year. The 150 cities (excluding Washington, D. C.) of over 50,000 popu- 
lation are used as a representative cross-section of conditions as they have existed nationally. 


HE majority of American 

cities, as a result of further im- 

provement in tax collections 
in 1935, had no difficulty in bal- 
ancing their budgets on a cash 
basis. A not inconsiderable num- 
ber of them, in fact, ended the 
year with unencumbered cash bal- 
ances. This encouraging state of 
affairs is a result, not so much of 
any phenomenal increase in col- 
lection of the year’s current taxes 
as of the augmenting influx of 
revenue from the huge accumula- 
tion of delinquent taxes which had 
been piling up for several years. 
While collections on the current 
levy in 1935, for the average city, 
were still behind those of 1931 and 
only slightly better than 1932, 
total collections for the year 
tended to run ahead of the year’s 
levy. 


The Trend of Delinquency 


Tax delinquency in some cities 
began to show an upward trend as 
far back as 1925, particularly 
where land and building 
booms had created an 
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the balancing of municipal budg- 
ets. The median tax delinquency 
for 150 cities of over 50,000 popula- 
tion in 1930 was 10.15 per cent, a 
record still sufficiently close to 
normal to make its reattainment 
appear, at the present time, a fairly 
satisfactory objective of recovery. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the median year-end delinquency 
for 150 cities for each year from 
1930 through 1935 inclusive. In 
the computation only those cities 
have been used which employ a 
uniform basis for reporting and 
for which six years of comparable 
figures were available. 


The Rising Delinquency Trend 
Through 1933 


In 1931 the mean delinquency 
rose 4.45 points to 14.6 per cent, 
still a fairly comfortable state of 
affairs from our present point of 
view. But in 1932 taxpayers 
stopped paying taxes in earnest 
and delinquency rose to 19.95 per 
cent. The following year brought 
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with it its sweeping inundation of 
bank closings and frozen funds 
and tax delinquency reacheda 
peak, in 1933, of 26.35 per cent. The 
average municipality, in other 
words, had suffered an increase of 
16.2 points in delinquency and was 
trying to struggle along and make 
ends meet with over one-fourth of 
its anticipated revenues unpaid. 
The median figure, needless to 
say, did not reflect all the realities 
of the situation. At one extreme 
were municipalities whose tax de- 
linquencies in 1933 had mounted 
to thirty, forty, fifty and even as 
high as sixty per cent. It is not 
strange that under such circum- 
stances some of them reached the 
financial breaking point, piled up 
unmanageable operating debts, re- 
sorted to the use of scrip, left 
large accumulations of bills and 
salaries unpaid, and defaulted on 
bond principal and interest pay- 
ments. At the other extreme, a 
not inconsiderable number of 
cities continued to secure excel- 
lent tax collection re- 
sults, some of them still 
showing a lower end-of- 





unsubstantial tax base. 
There was a warning in 
this movement which 
might have been noted 
had the delinquency in- 
dex received more atten- 
tion in the late 1920's. 
Through 1930, however, 
the increase in de- 
linquency had not become 
universal and it had not 
gained sufficient momen- 
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the-year delinquency in 
1933 than the average 
city had for 1930, and 
some reflecting unusual 
stability through a rela- 
tively small increase 
from normal delinquency. 


Two Years of Recovery 


The year 1934 marked 
a general reversal of 
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ingly adverse trend. The median 
year-end delinquency in 1934 was 
23.05 per cent, an improvement of 
3.3 points from the 1933 peak. 
While this very modest degree of 
improvement fell short of reduc- 
ing the general average even to 
the 1932 level, it was somewhat 
reassuring because it was partici- 
pated in by 83 per cent of the 
cities. In most of the relatively 
few instances in which there was 
a continued decline in current tax 
collections it was very small. 

A further cause for encourage- 
ment, not reflected in the small 
statistical improvement in current 
collections, was the influx of back 
taxes. The increase here was 
greater than in collections of cur- 
rent taxes, partly because it was 
logical for owners to seize the first 
opportunity presented by increas- 
ing income to save their property 
from being disposed of for taxes, 
partly through such special in- 
ducements as the waiving of penal- 
ties and the provision for install- 
ment payments, but probably more 
through the aid of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, as to 
January 31, 1935, $141,829,000 of 
the organization’s loans went to 
the payment of back taxes. 

The decline in year-end tax de- 
linquency continued in 1935 and 
at a slightly more rapid rate than 
in the previous year. Compared 
with a decline of 3.3 points in 1934 
the median delinquency level fell 
5.05 points to 18 per cent. Thus 
while 1935 results were still con- 
siderably behind the 14.6 per cent 
level of 1931, they indicated that 
half the ground lost since 1930 had 
been regained. 

The universality of improve- 
ment in 1935 was even more 
marked than in 1934. While some 
of the gains were still negligible, 
further losses were restricted to 
very minor ones by not more than 
four or five municipalities on the 
list. 


The Importance of Administration 


Since tax delinquency is as 
much an index of administrative 
eficiency as it is of taxpaying 
capacity, there is always the ques- 





tion as to what part of a given de- 
linquency ratio represents 
inability to pay and what part 
official negligence regarding col- 
lection. The fact that some cities 
experiencing only average eco- 
nomic recovery were able, in 1935, 
to better their 1930 collection 
records, bears testimony of in- 
effective collection methods in the 
past. 

The last two years have seen 
conflicting trends in the matter of 
tax collection administration. On 
the whole there has been a tighten- 
ing of systems as city after city, 
hard pressed for revenues, has 
held long-postponed tax sales, en- 
forced penalties or even increased 
them, provided for installment 
payments, worked out better syn- 
chronization of tax and fiscal 
years, adopted better billing and 
record-keeping methods, or gone 
in for active tax collection in a 
businesslike manner. 

There have been enacted, on the 
other hand, a confusing array of 
laws in a large number of States 
providing for remission of in- 
terest and penalties on back taxes, 
for installment payments over a 
period of years, and even attempt- 
ing the writing off or compromis- 
ing of old taxes. Some of them 
have appeared unfair to prompt 
taxpayers, though it is difficult to 
criticise those which have brought 
reasonable and judicious relief to 
distressed property holders. It is 
very doubtful that some of them, 
because of their disruption of well 
ordered methods of procedure, 
have produced benefit inthe form 
of increased revenues; others un- 
questionably have done so when 
they have made the privileges 
regarding delinquent taxes con- 
tingent upon prompt payment of 
current levies. Regardless of 
these special influences, however, 
the fact remains that in a not in- 
considerable number of cities 
there has been little or no change 
in antiquated, unbusinesslike 
methods of collection. Penalties 
remain so low that the city is used 
as a loan office; tax sales are never 
held and no pressure is placed on 
arrears until property changes 
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hands; no tax bills are sent out in 
advance of the due date, or a single 
penalty date is placed late in the 
year; the enforcement of liens is 
beset with expensive le gal pro. 
cedures; or the collector is an 
elective officer who shuns the 
unpopularity of rigid collection 
enforcement. 

The tax delinquency level and 
trend in a given city, therefore, is 
not necessarily an accurate meas- 
ure of economic stability or finan- 
cial capacity. For a clear inter. 
pretation of the statistics the 
collection system must be taken 
into account. Making some allow- 
ance for this condition, certain 
general observations regarding 
both the amount and irregularity 
of the increase and improvement 
in tax delinquency appear justi- 
fied. 





















The Underlying Factors 





The improvement in tax re 
ceipts, on the whole, has not kept 
pace with general business re- 
covery. The average results for 
1935, as has been shown, were only 
slightly better than for 1932. The 
chief explanation appears to rest 
in the fact that real estate, as to 
income and activity, has failed as 
yet to show any healthy degree of 
recovery. While mortgage fore- 
closures have shifted much prop- 
erty into stronger hands, thereby 
restoring tax payments, the de- 
flation of speculatively held un- 
improved property is acting as a 
deterrent in many areas to the 
more rapid reduction of delin- 
quency levels. Detailed analyses 
of tax delinquency have shown 
almost invariably that unim- 
proved property is responsible for 
much more than its proportionate 
share. Cities with the largest 
number of abandoned subdivi- 
sions, therefore, are likely to be 
slowest to return to a normal col- 
lection basis. Until construction 
revives sufficiently to stimulate 
the demand for building sites and 
there is a general revival of real 
estate a lag may be anticipated in 
tax collections. 

A general classification of cities 
which suffered a greater than 





































average decline in tax collections 
shows, as mig ht be anticipated, 
that they included primarily those 
with a single dominant industry— 
notably automotive, steel, build- 
ing material, railroad shops; re- 
sort communities; victims of ex- 
cessive real estate promotion; and 
those which experienced the most 
severe banking disorders. A few 
instances are explained by litiga- 
tion over taxes and assessments. 
In the majority of cities in these 
groups the amount of recovery has 
been less than average. This is 
particularly true of the automo- 
tive cities as a class, despite the 
rapid and extensive recovery of 
the industry. The fact of their 
recent rapid growth and accom- 
panying real estate speculation 
offers a partial explanation. It 
should be added, however, that the 
latest annual statistics for most of 
this group were for the fiscal year 
closing June 30, 1935, and that 
further progress in reducing tax 
delinquency is reported currently. 


Total Collection in 1935 


As accumulations of delinquent 
taxes mounted higher and higher 
during the intensification of the 
depression it became apparent 
that when the tide turned there 
should be a liberation of these 
frozen assets which would greatly 
expedite municipal financial 
recovery. By the close of 1933 
many cities found themselves with 
uncollected taxes approximating 
or even exceeding an entire year’s 
levy, a condition under which the 
realization of even a relatively 
small percentage would serve to 
offset the delinquencies on forth- 
coming levies. 

Cities began to experience the 
advantage of this very markedly 
in 1934, particularly, as has already 
been mentioned, through the 
activities of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. It was feared, 
in fact, that without equivalent 
federal aid in 1935 there might be 
a recession of this great boon to 
budget balancing. This did not, 
however, prove to be the case. In 
many instances collections of back 
taxes in 1935 did not rise above 
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the 1934 level, or were even 
slightly less, but this was more 
than offset by the increase in cur- 
rent collections. 

The average city, in 1935, had 
the novel experience of collecting 
a slightly larger amount of taxes 
than called for in the current levy. 
The median ratio of total collec- 
tions to the year’s levy was 101 per 
cent. Total collections in only six 
fell below 90 per cent and in only 
19, below 95 per cent. Several 
rather extraordinary results were 
obtained, such as the collection, 
in Seattle, of 122.9 per cent of the 
year’s levy, 118.1 per cent in Cleve- 
land Heights, 112.6 per cent in 
Holyoke, 111.8 per cent in Fort 
W orth and 109.6 per cent in 
Philadelphia. 

The effect of this influx of taxes 
could hardly be other than bene- 
ficial to the average city’s current 
financial position. To what ex- 
tent it contributed, in each in- 
stance, to the balancing of the 
budget in 1935 and to simplifying 
the problem for 1936, however, de- 
pended on such factors as how far 
delinquent taxes were unencum- 
bered and unpledged and how the 
1935 receipt estimates had been 
made. Municipal budgetary pro- 
cedure has made very satisfactory 
progress in the matter of estimat- 
ing expenditures and living within 
appropriations; but the estimating 
of receipts, as depression experi- 
ence has painfully demonstrated, 
has been somewhat perfunctory 
and unrealistic in many cities. 

The practices of cities are too 
varied to attempt more than a very 
generalized description. A rela- 
tively small, but increasing, num- 
ber of municipalities have been 
following the policy of comput- 
ing anticipated receipts on the 
basis of actual experience and 
reasonable expectations. They 
are the ones most likely to have 
closed the year with cash sur- 
pluses. More, at the other ex- 
treme, include the entire current 
levy in the budget, depending on 
delinquency collections and bor- 
rowing to make up the difference. 
Others range between these two 
systems. Except where tax col- 








lections have been unusually good 
the dependence on hypothetical 
full collections has meant the in- 
crease of floating debt in recent 
years. Collections above 100 per 
cent in 1935 in such places served 
to meet the year’s own expense and 
permitted some reduction in op- 
erating loans, warrants, or unpaid 
bills as the case may have been. In 
a considerable number of cities 
large accumulations of floating 
debt have been funded to avoid 
serious financial complications. 
Where, as in some instances, de- 
linquent taxes have been pledged 
for the retirement of funding 
bonds, the inflow of back taxes is 
of little aid in budget balancing. 
In the event, however, that pro- 
vision for retirement is through 
the regular budget over a period 
of years, municipalities have been 
able to make a new start, so to 
speak, in their current financial 
operations and 1935 budgets had 
the full advantage of total tax 
receipts. 


Collecting Delinquent Taxes 


Attention has been centered, 
thus far, on the collection of taxes 
within the year of levy and on the 
volume of total collections in 1935. 
While the significance of the im- 
provement in the collection of 
taxes in arrears has been stressed, 
there remains the important ques- 
tion of their ultimate collect- 
ibility. 

In normal times practically all 
realty taxes levied have proven 
ultimately collectible where col- 
lection administration was organ- 
ized with even a moderate degree 
of effectiveness. This did not 
always apply to personal property 
taxes but their relative proportion 
of the total was sufficiently small 
to have but a minor effect on total 
results. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that the deflationary in- 
fluences of the depression would 
necessitate the ultimate writing 
off of large amounts of taxes levied 
as unrealizable, thus rendering 
supposedly only temporarily 
frozen assets exceedingly unde- 
pendable. In the case of taxes 
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OVING forward at the best 
rate that has marked its 
progress since 1929, im- 

provement spread to all branches 
of the electrical supply trade in 
1935. With an average gain of 30 
to 40 per cent, the increase in sales 
over the 1934 totals ranged from 
15 to as much as 90 per cent, with 
some household appliances reach- 
ing new highs and abrupt rises in 
most industrial equipment divi- 
sions. In spite of the distance 
covered last year, the uptrend has 
been extended thus far in 1936, 
with estimates of the achievement 
for the full twelve months set at 
15 to 25 per cent ahead of 1935. 
The widening popularity of all 
types of electrical appliances and 
the greater dependence placed on 
electric motive power were re- 
flected in the new peak established 
by electric output in 1935. The 
total rose to 92,328,354,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, according to the com- 
pilation of the Edison Electric 
Institute, an increase of 8.7 per 
cent over 1934, and compared with 
the average annual gain from 1922 
to 1929 of slightly over 12 per cent. 
In addition, it marked a new high, 
as it surpassed by 2.7 per cent the 
record that had held since 1929 at 
90,084,428,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Electric Output at Peak 


An all-time peak also was es- 
tablished for the consumption of 
electricity by domestic users in 
1935, when the total rose to 
13,978,038,000 kilowatt-hours, or a 
gain of 9.2 percent over the 
12,797,635,000 kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed in 1934, The revenues of 
the electric light and power in- 
dustry, however, did not keep 
pace with the rise in consumption, 
as the total for 1935 was only $1,- 
919,000,000, which was a gain of 
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but 4.5 per cent from the 1934 
revenues of $1,837,000,000. 

This compared with $1,773,400,- 
000 in 1933, and the all-time high 


of $1,990,995,100 in 1930. While 
the total revenue for 1935 was 
smaller than in 1931 and 1929, it 
was larger than that for all other 
years. As the result of increased 
expenses and taxes, however, 
neither net earnings nor net in- 
comes were much above the 1934 
figures. 





Electric Output * 
Per Cent 


Year Kilowatt-hours Change 
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Intensive Promotions Planned 


Prospects for Spring business 
are viewed with renewed confi- 
dence by both manufacturers and 
distributors. Improved indus- 
trial activity, a constantly-widen- 
ing movement of household ap- 
pliances, aided by Government 
and banking co-operation, and a 
further expansion in residential 
construction constitute the 
brightest aspects that have been 
present at the beginning of any 
year since 1928. 

Four special promotions to be 
launched in April, June, October, 
and December form a part of the 
sales program undertaken by 
manufacturers of electrical house- 
hold appliances, in co-operation 
with the Edison Electric Institute, 
in an endeavor to push 1936 totals 
above those of 1935. Between 


these focal selling periods, the 
various State groups of manufac- 





turers, wholesalers, and retailers 
will concentrate on some specified 
item to build volume. April is to 
be the “electrical housekeeping 
month,” as particular attention 
will be directed to washing ma- 
chines, irons, coffee percolators, 
table cooking accessories, and 
clocks, although all kinds of ap- 
pliances will be featured. 

The “electrical wedding month,” 
which will be promoted in June, 
will be accompanied by an exten- 
sive advertising campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the various 
types of appliances that would 
be suitable as gifts for the newly- 
weds. “The buffet serving month” 
in October will bring into prom- 
inence table grills, sandwich toast- 
ers, casseroles, special servers, 
and all the other paraphernalia 
needed by the perfect hostess. 
Early in December, the “electrical 
housewares week” will be devoted 
to all the various labor-saving 
kitchen appliances, and will in- 
clude almost everything from me- 
chanical mixers to vacuum 





cleaners. 


Production Gains Extended 


Increases averaging 30 to 50 per 
cent, and running as high as 75 per 
cent, made during 1935 are being 
carried forward into the current 
year by producers of power ap- 
paratus, including motors, con- 
trols, switches, and other indus- 
trial equipment. Gains for Janu- 
ary and February in these lines 
were as much as 50 per cent over 
the 1935 comparatives, with manu- 
facturers looking for further in- 
creases during the second and 
third quarters. In the production 
of lighting products and house- 
hold appliances, the gains of 20 to 
35 per cent in 1935 have been fur- 
ther extended. 
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Employment in the electrical 
manufacturing industry in 1935, 
as measured by both number 
of persons occupied and by pay 
rolls, improved over 1934, just 
as 1934 showed an improvement 
over 1933. The total of persons 
employed, expressed as an index 
number compiled by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, using 1931 as 100, stood at 
86.2 at the close of 1935. This com- 
pared with 72.8 in 1934 and 63.4 in 
1933. 

Efficient management within the 
industry is indicated by the fact 
that for a group of twenty-one 
manufacturers, whose figures are 
available, only one reported a loss 
for the first three quarters of 1935, 
compared with five companies re- 
porting losses in 1934. Neverthe- 
less, the industry cannot, as yet, 
be considered to be on a satisfac- 
tory profit-making basis, because 
the net income reported by these 
manufacturers for 1935, estimated 
from the nine months’ figures, was 
not much more than $40,000,000. 
The two largest of these manu- 
facturers alone reported in 1929 a 
net income of $76,000,000. 


Utilities to Spend More 


Probably the widest improve- 
ment over the lows of 1932 has 
been recorded for the household 
appliance and refrigeration divi- 
sions. Next in order would be 
placed transmission and distribu- 
tion apparatus, industrial equip- 
ment, wire and cable. The recov- 
ery in electric light bulbs also has 
been uninterrupted, factory sales 
of incandescent lamps in 1935 
totalling 707,000,000, according to 
the General Electric Company, an 
increase of more than 11 per cent 
over the previous high of 634,- 
233,000 in 1929. 

Value at factory of electrical 
equipment sales in 1935 was 
placed by the Electrical World 
at $850,000,000, or larger by 21 
per cent than its 1934 figure of 
$700,000,000, to which output had 
increased from $549,988,599, the 
value of products computed by 
the Bureau of Census in 1933. 
For a selected group of appli- 
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Incandescent Lamp Sales * 
Per Cent 
Total—All Types Change 
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ances, the wholesale value of 1935 
production was given as $688,- 
600,000, with the 1936 total esti- 
mated at $860,000,000, which would 
be larger by about 25 per cent. 
While the lag in the electrical 
manufacturing field, compared 
with the progress made by some 
of the other key industries, un- 
doubtedly can be traced to the 
slowness of recovery in the heavy 
goods division, particularly in the 
manufacture of power generation, 
distribution and transmission ap- 
paratus, at least some expansion 
in these branches is in prospect 
for 1936. Based on the budgets 
announced by 20 of the leading 
systems, the electric power and 
light industry, as a whole, will 
spend around $300,000,000 in 1936 
for additions and extensions, as 


against $238,000,000 in 1935. Prac- 


tically 80 per cent of the aver- 
age budget will be expended 
for distribution work, with rural 
line extensions featured. 

During the ten years prior to 
1929, the annual capital expendi- 
tures of the public utilities aver- 
aged more than $700,000,000. The 
peak construction period was in 
1930, when the utilities spent 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in the expan- 
sion of facilities. It was the 
abrupt increase in that year, which 
soon proved costly, that enabled 
the industry to take care of the 
largest demand for electricity in 
its history in 1935, without creat- 
ing any fear regarding inadequate 
generating capacity. 


Sales Rise Unchecked 


In the retail field, electrical 
household goods were among the 
leaders during 1935, with fixtures 
of various types making a particu- 
larly good showing. Sales of re- 
frigerators, ironers, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, table 
appliances, labor-saving devices 
for the kitchen, and stoves con- 
tributed to a combined average 
that was better by 30 to 50 per cent 
than that for 1934. The distribu- 
tion of electrical supplies, such as 


ELECTRICITY SOLD TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS * 
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( * ) Based on statisties compiled by the Edison Electric Institute. 
The consumption of electricity in the home established a new high record in 1935, rising to 13,978,038,000 kilo- 


watt-hours, a gain of 9.2 per cent over the 1934 total of 12,797,635,000. 
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Because of a sharp reduction in price 


during the year, the average rate was only 5.04 cents @ kilowatt-hour, the lowest in the industry's history. 
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wiring, conduits, fixtures, and 
other items used in repair work 
advanced from 30 to 45 per cent. 

Surpassing all records, world 
sales of household electric refrig- 
erators by manufacturers to dis- 
tribution outlets reached a total of 
1,688,000 units in 1935, according 
to the calculations of Electric 
Refrigeration News. This was 
larger by 21.4 per cent than the 
1934 sales of 1,390,000, and estab- 
lished a new high for this division. 
With a 25 per cent increase set for 
production schedules this year, 
1936 unit volume will pass the 
2,000,000-mark. 

For electric ranges, which reg- 
istered an increase of 50 per cent 
in each of the last two years, 1935 
unit sales were 215,000, with the 
retail value placed by Electrical 
Merchandising at $27,305,000. Unit 
sales of washers were 1,209,176, 
with a retail value of $78,665,786, 
while ironing machine sales in 
1935 were 140,601 units, valued at 
$7,682,435. 


Price Structure Firm 


While some minor fluctuations 
occurred during 1935, wholesale 
prices practically were unchanged, 
and at the beginning of 1936 the 
general level remained at about its 
comparative 1935 level. Light 





of Electric Refrigerators * 
Retail Value 
$6,000,000 
2,750,000 
6,300,000 
8,550,000 
13,500,000 
31,875,000 
$1,900,000 
136,500,000 
187,040,000 
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bulbs declined around 25 per cent, 
and advancing quotations on cop- 
per tended to strengthen prices of 
wire and industrial equipment. 

Any revisions made during the 
current year, however, are ex- 
pected to be in an upward direc- 
tion. In fact, some of the supply 
houses are stocking up on staples, 
in anticipation of higher price 
levels before July, due to the con- 
stant extension of 1935 sales gains. 

Retail collections during 1935 
approximately were on a level 
with the 1934 status, although 
some concerns reported an im- 
provement of 6 to 10 per cent. 
Wholesalers’ payments, in many 
instances, did not make so good 
a showing as in 1934, suppliers 
having more outstandings with 
contractors working on Govern- 
ment jobs. 


Major Product Sales (Estimated) * 


Class of Product 


A. C. generators, inc. generator end of prime movers.......... 
Synchronous condensers and frequency changers............. 
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Distribution transformers, 1.5 to 500 kva...... 
Power transformers, 500 kva. and up.......... 


Instrument transformers 


Induction motors, polyphase and single phase, 1 hp. and over. . 
Fractional-horsepower motors ............+... 
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Industrial heating devices, other than ovens and furnaces..... 
Welding apparatus and supplies .............. 
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Average increase of 21.6 per cent over 1935. 


t Not included in switchboards. 
(*) Source: Electrical World. 
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Increase in Failures Small 


The downtrend of failures 
among manufacturers of electrical 
supplies, which started in 1932 
was continued in 1935, lowering 
the number to 15, or the fewest 
since 1929, when the total was 13, 
This was a decline of 3 from 1934, 
and contrasted with the peak es- 
tablished at 57 in 1931. Bank- 
ruptcies of wholesalers and retail- 
ers, on the other hand, increased 5 
in 1935, rising to 54 from 49 in 
1934. The latter marked the all- 
time low for this division, and was 
an abrupt decline from the record 
high of 169 in 1932. 

While the defaulted indebted- 
ness of the manufacturers that 
failed in 1935 increased to $331,- 
697 from $233,588 in 1934, the total 
for wholesalers and retailers 
dropped from $635,054 in 1934 to 
$504,495. This brought involved 
liabilities for both divisions in 
1935 down to $836,192, the smallest 
on record, a decline of 3.7 per cent 
from the 1934 total of $868,642, 
and less by 80.6 per cent than the 
all-time high of $4,304,629 reached 
in 1928. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the electrical supply trade from 
1927 to 1935, inclusive, as compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers 


Number Liabilities 





19 $897,592 
16 257,400 
1é 232,900 
24 453,848 
57 1,571,158 
40 1,306,119 
31 499,118 
18 233,588 
15 331,697 


Wholesalers and Retailers 


Number Liabilities 


635,054 
504,495 





These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B of 
the New Bankruptcy Act became 
effective, to December 31, 1935, ap- 
plications were filed under this 
section by 5 manufacturers in this 
industry and by 6 wholesalers and 
retailers. 






USE OF SECTION 778 
INCREASES IN FEBRUARY 


ESPITE the fact that Febru- 

ary was a short month, 95 

cases were reported under 
Section 77B of the New Bank- 
ruptcy Act. This was an increase 
of 36 over the unusually low fig- 
ure of 59 for January. During 
the last twelve months, the figure 
was exceeded only in April, 1935. 
The 95 cases are also well above 
February of last year, when 76 
cases were reported. 

An examination of the monthly 
figures since the law went into 
effect in June, 1934, shows that 
the monthly variations are ex- 
tremely erratic. In general, a 
high month seems to follow a low 
month and vice versa. Roughly 
measured, however, the trend dur- 
ing 1935 was slightly downward. 
The results for the first two months 
of this year, on the other hand, 
would appear to continue the slow 
rising movement since the low of 
48 cases was reported in Septem- 
ber, 1935. 


Monthly Comparison of 77B Applica- 
tions and Commercial Failures 


Number of Number of 
77B Commercial 
Applications Failures 
1936 
February 95 856 
1,077 
1935 
December 5 910 
November t 898 
October § 1,056 
September , 787 
August ‘ 884 
902 
944 
1,004 
1,083 
March 940 
February 956 
January 1,146 
Total, 1935......... 11,510 
1934 
December 933 
November 96 882 
October 65 1,039 
69 V71 
98 872 
73 870 
97 992 
6,359 


19,802 


Total, 7 Mos., 1934. 592 
Total All {758 
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77B Applications by Divisions of 


Industry 


February, February, 


1936 

Manufacturing No. 
Foods 
Textiles 
Forest Products. .......00<cves 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. . 
Chemicals and Drugs..........- 
WOE vec cacucvnssecrtewsuwees 
Leather and Leather Products... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products. . 
Iron and Steel 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


TOUR on ok ci cseiewiscwte aes é 


Wholesale Trade 
Farm Products and Groceries... 
Clothing and Furnishings....... .. 
Dry Goods and Textiles......... oa 
Lumber, Building Material and 
Hardware 


BUGIS cc cicccccceedccccstcence oe 
Automotive Products........... +. 
Supply Houses... .....0-scccceee 
All Other 


Total 


Retail Trade 
De TT ECS ER 
Farmers’ Supplies, General Stores 
General Merchandise 
Apparel 
Kurniture and Household Furngs. 
Lumber, Building Material and 
Hardware 
Automotive Products 
Restaurants 
Drugs 
All Other 


IRORAIs eeiceckc Maan waa aawatee 


Construction 
General Contractors.........++. 


Commercial Service 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors..... 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, ete 
Hotels 
ERUMGPIGR, 5.6666. cote seins dices sie 
Real Estate 
Undertakere «0. 6ccccvccccesece ws 
All Other 


Tota] 2... ccccccsccccccsecece 26 
Total U. S 


In comparing these cases with 
the number of Commercial Fail- 
ures it should be borne in mind 
that while the latter exclude cer- 
tain types of business activity, 
such as real estate and insurance, 


1935 
No. 


5 
3 
3 


wehtetwehtee- 


| 


to 


a is . 
an SoH Nw tw. 


steamship lines, railroads, and 
holding companies and such, the 
list of 77B cases is a complete one 
covering every applicant regard- 
less of classification. For ex- 
ample, the table of applicants by 
divisions of industry shows eleven 
real estate companies to have ap- 
plied in February,—a category 
not included in the tabulation of 
commercial failures. A further 
point to be borne in mind is that 
the tendency is for larger com- 
panies, when in difficulty, to 
utilize the 77B procedure if pos- 
sible. Undoubtedly, the size of 
the average enterprise involved in 
these 77B cases is many times that 
of the more frequent bankruptcy 
liquidations. 

In comparing the breakdown by 
industrial divisions of the current 
figure with February of last year 
in the accompanying table it is 
seen that the increase of 19 cases 
was largely in retail trade, which 
accounted for 13 of them. The 
remaining 6 cases were distributed 
almost equally among manufac- 
turing, wholesaling and construc- 
tion, with commercial service 
showing one less instance. In the 
retail trade the outstanding in- 
crease was 9 cases of wearing ap- 
parel concerns. It is interesting 
to note that this point is matched 
by the increase in commercial 
failures in this same apparel 
group. 

If one eliminates the real estate 
cases from the total 77B cases, 
then manufacturing accounts for 
44 per cent of all cases reported 
and retailing for 27 per cent. This 
is in striking contrast with the 
commercial failure record where 
manufacturing accounts for 16 
per cent and retailing for 64 per 
cent of the total. Again, this is an 
indirect evidence of the use of 
77B by larger companies. 








HE number of commercial 

failures in February, 1936, was 

10.5 per cent below that for 
February, 1935 and total liabili- 
ties were 8.0 per cent below the 
total of a year ago. The number 
reported of 856 failures is less 
than that reported for any Febru- 
ary since 1920. In the following 
table, the February failure record 
for the past seventeen years is 
shown: 


No. Liabilities 
a eS ee 856 $14,089,482 
SIREN Sh 10:%.6. iv ese ein 956 15,217,164 
on) SAR Pep se arene 1,017 16,771,960 
Re ee ee 2,378 65,576,068 
BNR Six Sie: <b :6 "6 isles 6 615.8 2,732 84,900,106 
SORT Wiriewasceescsne epee 59,607,612 
BU ns siuse es see ee 2,262 51,326,365 
BMGs os a wiclns wen eis 1,965 34,035,772 
NUE oie w.d sic aces sow are 2,176 45,070,642 
I ert 2,035 46,940,716 
I a yarathrs w ate csls store 1,801 34,176,348 
LO? a es pe 1,793 40,123,017 
Sr Ee rear 1,730 35,942,037 
SPO rere 1,508 40,627,939 
ee er eee 2,331 72,608,393 
rer re rT 1,641 60,852,449 
MME ia sie Ae ae sisi orate 492 9,763,142 


In considering the significance 
of the decrease as compared with 
a year ago, it is important to note 
the extra day in the month in 1936. 
Comparing the two years on the 
basis of daily averages the reduc- 
tion in the number of failures in 
1936 is 13.5 per cent below that of 
a year ago, a much greater decline 
than that reported in January. 
Consequently, the data for this 


RECORD OF FEBRUARY FAILURES 
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Striking a new low for any February in 
for the United States dropped to 856. 
listed in February, 1935, and was smaller by 15.8 per cent than the 1,017 recorded for February, 19384. 
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MARKED DECREASE IN COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES IN FEBRUARY 






DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 
Ratio of Commercial Failures to Each 10,000 Business Concerns 





r——--Montbly- 


rn --Monthly--—-———-—.,__ 5 - Year Average ——f 

1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1925-29 Ratio 1922 1921 1920 

January .. 64.0 71.3 82.5 179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 126.2 27.8 
February .. 57.7 71.5 71.9 159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 147.0 168.7 123.4 26.1 
March .... 58.7 64.2 111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 126.6 144.8 98.1 27.6 
April ..... 67.2 65.4 115.3 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 123.0 187.3 93.8 26.6 
May ..... 62.1 59.2 113.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 104.5 119.8 124.4 88.5 27.5 
June ..... 60.3 63.1 99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 100.8 115.6 105.4 82.7 29.5 
July... 56.4 56.9 90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 95.7 109.7 110.4 93.6 29.9 
August ... 53.0 54.3 86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 90.9 104.2 99.8 93.4 29.4 
September . 52.8 53.6 71.0 182.1 114.0 112.9 87.2 100.0 98.5 94.5 30.8 
October ... 63.9 66.2 76.6 187.8 184.7 117.0 90.2 103.8 107.3 109.8 105.8 
November. . 62.8 65.3 82.1 1380.9 141.2 127.0 107.1 122.8 112.3 132.8 109.7 
December. . sees 58.3 60.5 74.0 145.3 158.8 140.7 112.0 128.3 114.0 159.6 116.2 
TORE ..ss 59.9 61.7 103.6 153.3 133.4 120.7 105.6 119.4 102.0 488 
current month gives further evi- divisions of industry are given on 


dence of the persistent decrease 
which has been in evidence since 
1932. 


The Last Three Years 


It is perhaps worthy of note 
that certain changes in the tabu- 
lations relative to commercial fail- 
ures appeared for the first time 
last month in order to give ab- 
solute assurance of complete and 
consistent coverage in the area of 
the economic system included, and 
to eliminate failures such as real 
estate operators whose liabilities 
might be misleading largely due to 
speculative building or subdivi- 
sion development. 

The table giving the records for 
totals since January, 1934, by 
months is based upon the revised 
records, and detailed tables by 
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28 36 


29: 1930.33 332 33 68 


the last sixteen years, the number of commercial failures reported 
This total represented a decline of 10.5 per cent from the 956 
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pages 24 and 25. On the basis of 
this material, it is evident that 
business failures during the last 
nine months of 1935 were slightly 
above the number in the corre- 
sponding months of 1934. How- 
ever, the records for the first two 
months of this year indicate a 
further decline in the trend, when 
compared with the previous year. 

Examination of the past records 
indicates a fairly clear seasonal 
variation regularly recurring in 
the number of failures. February 
regularly is below the January fig- 
ure, which usually is the maximum 
month for the year. 


Failures in Depression 


The record of failures in recent 
years is no exception to the ex- 
pected pattern for a prolonged 
depression. The drop from pros- 
perity always finds many business 
houses whose persisting optimism 
has led to over- extension. They 
have recently added to plant and 
equipment or are carrying unusu- 
ally large inventories. Their 
working capital is frequently not 
in very liquid condition and the 
inevitable decline in commodity 
prices is apt to prove most em- 
barrassing if their inventories are 
large. Furthermore, the search 
for liquidity by banks and by their 
other creditors, may result in pres- 
sure upon them to meet current 












obligations, thus putting a further 
strain upon any readily available 
funds. Finally, failures tend to 
breed other failures, inasmuch as 
the creditors must write down or 
off entirely from their assets all 
claims against the failed enter- 
prise. The result of all these fac- 
tors is a sharp increase in failures 
during the early years of the de- 
pression. 

Once the weak cases have been 
cleared away and the decline in 
prices is checked, the failure 
record begins to improve. Busi- 
ness enters upon a period of con- 
servatism and caution. There is 
little speculation and venturing. 
Fewer new enterprises are begun 
and there is less expansion. Of 
course, failures continue to ap- 
pear, as one or another tottering 
enterprise approaches too closely 
to the brink. However, long be- 
fore the actual return to pros- 
perity, improvement appears in 
the record of failures. 

To some extent, the lower level 
since the middle of 1934 may be 
due to the use of Section 77B 
rather than the formal bankruptcy 
procedure. The number of such 
cases, tabulated separately by 
Dun & Bradstreet (see page 17) 
have averaged slightly less than 
100 each month. However, the in- 
fluence of this new development 
has been much more apparent in 
the record of liabilities. There 
is a decided tendency for large 
enterprises to endeavor to settle 
their difficulties through the 77B 
method, and only to enter into 
formal bankruptcy proceedings as 
a last resort. Consequently, the 
effect of the new method has been 
much more evident in the liabili- 
ties record than in the actual num- 
ber of concerns involved. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


The table on failures by divi- 
sions of industry presents again 
the new classification which ap- 
peared for the first time in Janu- 
ary. The most important change 
was the addition of a new major 
division for concerns classified 
under construction, made up of 
enterprises previously included in 
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the other groups, mainly manufac- 
turing. Various subdivisions 
were re-defined in order to bring 
them into closer harmony with 
other data concerning business 
enterprises. In particular, the 
division of commercial service has 
been more carefully subdivided 
and real estate and insurance 
agents and brokers eliminated en- 
tirely, because the nature of those 
activities leads to unusually large 
liabilities and detailed informa- 
tion regarding them is not avail- 
able through the Dun & Bradstreet 
service. A more complete expla- 
nation of the new classification is 
found in the February, 1936, issue 
of the Monthly Review. The 
table called Failures by Branches 
of Industry which continued the 
old classification in effect since 
the beginning of the failure 
records, has been discontinued 
with this issue. In order to per- 
mit comparisons with earlier 
months, two large tables showing 
the latest revised figures monthly 
for 1934 and 1935 are presented. 
Thus, an overlap of two years is 
provided as a link between the two 
classifications. It is impossible to 
carry the revision back of 1934. 


Number of Failures 

1936 1935 
DRE isc acoso 1,077 1,146 
February 856 956 
940 
1,083 
1,004 
944 
waeene 902 
August swear 884 
September eer 787 
October Save 056 
November Ciems 898 
December mane 910 


Liabilities 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1936 1935 
14,603 


1934 
29,035 
15,217 16,772 
15,361 24,002 
16,529 22,871 
14,339 20,787 
12,918 20,591 
16,523 16,555 

3,266 15,703 
17,002 15,552 
17,185 16,973 
14,384 14,376 
15,686 16,981 


January 
February 
March 


14,089 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Comparing the five divisions of 
trade in February for the last three 
years, a consistent decrease in the 
number is evident in manufactur- 
ing, retailing and construction. 
Wholesale failures were more 


numerous in the current month 
than in either of the previous 
years, and failures in commercial 
service were larger in 1935 than 
either of the other years. 

The outstanding decreases were 
in the construction and commer- 
cial service groups, but since they 
are the smallest groups, their de- 
crease involved a reduction from 
12.9 per cent to only 9.0 per cent 
of the total. 

In considering these compari- 
sons of the five groups, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the 
proportion of the cases under 
manufacturing is much higher in 
the 77B record than its share as 
recorded in the commercial failure 
statistics. Consequently, the ap- 
parent reduction in this group, is 
partially offset by the develop- 
ment of this other channel for 
dealing with business difficulties. 

Considering the record of lia- 
bilities, the outstanding item is 
the increase in retail trade, due 
chiefly to the failure of several 
large department stores. Liabili- 
ties also increased in the whole- 
sale group. 

When one examines the records 
of subdivisions of the groups, the 
totals are much more erratic in 
behavior. The manufacturing 
group shows some consistency, in 
that fuels and machinery were the 
only lines to record an increase. 
Wholesaling, on the other hand, 
showed three decreases and six 
increases. In retailing, the most 
important group, foods, showed a 
decline, while apparel, second on 
the list, reported an increase. The 
greatest reduction in failures was 
among drug stores. All construc- 
tion and commercial service 
groups showed fewer failures, the 
most significant improvement be- 
ing among hotels. The consider- 
able increase in liabilities in the 
retail group was due entirely to 
certain large failures of depart- 
ment stores and garages, eight of 
the ten retail groups recording 
decreases. 


Failures by Size 


For February, the final figures 
indicate that the decrease in the 
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MANUFACTURING 1936 


Gk osha 0G ote eRe ene Nea Sa 34 
NE hale th exe Cie ails x Hk te Re ol nec 30 
PSTD OUR os ieia saree ah, 5 Sela 13 
Paper, Printing and Publishing..... 8 
Chemicals and Wruwgs . sci cc ees ces 3 
AE a ee ee 3 
Leather and Leather Products....... 4 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products...... 1 
POS Te a ee ee 6 
MMR IRREBENESY fo ssrio9 co acttoustis 's to. 14 Webs w 9.0 12 
Transportation Equipment.......... 2 
RMR TINONN 6. AaiG ss oko cx ace ese wane 21 

Total Manufacturing........... 137 
Per Cent of Month's Total............. 16.0 

WHOLESALE TRADE 

Farm Products, Foods and Groceries. . 56 
Clothing and Furnishings........... 6 
Dry Goods and Textiles............ bss 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 9 
Chemicals'and Drugs. .....4....05 00% 6 
WEN ee otk = ee Saw iclo wis ese 6 
Automotive Products.............0.¢ 8 
I NES acres. 03 o/ors sin oin-o 9 abs 3 
PaR Ua SUMMING e Sig hin speci nriclic Spiess om SRS 4-0 24 

Total Wholesale Trade......... 98 
Per Cent of Month’s Total.......... 11.4 


RETAIL TRADE 


SE as hac ed alle acd cele W'S ele Raw ee 150 
Farm Supplies and General Stores... 25 
General Merchandise............... 32 
NE) x ac Wine 6 aw eine ee wwe Rew ee 157 
Furniture and Household Furnishings 24 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials and Hardware 31 
Automotive Products... .....0.cccces 34 
NEOEES cia gies hs Se sew eines 42 
I 8 ko nie Nik. bee bate Oe'ad oe ede 31 
PEERS sn -cihie tela Sol eraie so oe Wie aware 38 
Total Retail Trae... 26666560 ss 544 
Per Cent of Month’s Total.......... 63.6 
CONSTRUCTION 
emeral ContrMeCtere. :...nccccccccns 5 
Carpenters and Builders............ 9 
Building Sub-contractors........... 22 
Oo ga ei eT): a ae 
Total Construction... 66.60. 36 
Per Cent of Month’s Total.......... 4.2 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors......... 12 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc........... 6 
SES es ee 3 
EIN Ne Xie at Wik o ene ek wo we e's oo 3 
OST OTe ee eT 4 
is io canis, oe big Aes oS oS 6 Wm ee 13 
Total Commercial Service....... 41 
Per Cent of Month’s Total.......... 4.8 
Total United States............ 856 
SN aia A's a b/s wok oe blew om vo wieews 100 


number of failures is concentrated 
in the middle-sized enterprises. 
This assumes, of course, that the 
amount of liabilities may be taken 
as a rough indication of the size 
of the enterprise involved. For 
the last three years, the number 
of failures with liabilities less than 
$5,000 has been 376, 374 and 372, 
respectively, and similarly there 
has been little variation in the lia- 
bilities for the group. The con- 


Number————~ ———— Liabilities 

1935 1934 1936 1935 
38 45 $1,164 $626 
41 33 828 1,000 
15 10 340 413 

3 23 246 274 

10 15 12 164 
e 2 99 rae 
8 8 49 308 

2 s 4 125 

6 3 227 561 

9 5 125 185 

4 3 12 236 
22 21 254 744 
168 175 $3,360 $4,636 
17.6 17.2 23.8 80.5 
41 38 $304 $843 
3 3 91 17 

4 4 Siabe 179 

5 8 229 256 

2 4 48 23 

2 2 216 75 

5 5 161 102 

9 5 19 59 
12 17 787 153 
83 86 $1,855 $1,707 
8.7 8.5 3.2 11.2 





Failures by Divisions of Industry—February, 1936 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 








ep Gc. 
1934 
$1,146 
567 
293 
570 
881 


Oy 
32 


107 

54 

153 

52 

20 

421 
$4,296 
25.6 





$449 
13 
114 
410 
115 
26 
59 
159 
565 
$1,910 
11.4 





189 168 $1,038 $1,568 $1,147 
27 28 150 339 256 
23 46 1,207 190 684 

123 96 1,011 1,021 1,164 
23 28 353 361 274 
32 43 224 453 554 
28 50 1,675 311 1,019 
49 63 382 5&6 779 
47 52 276 372 648 
40 61 338 362 672 

581 635 $6,651 $5,563 $7,197 

60.58 62.5 47.2 36.5 42.9 

8 11 $66 $416 $251 
17 17 788 878 955 
29 33 965 1,070 474 

D 126 560 
59 65 $1,819 $2,490 $2,240 

6.2 6.3 12.9 16.4 13.4 

21 12 $129 $172 $126 

7 13 33 . 6S 234 
10 4 39 159 319 
6 4 26 48 186 
5 3 74 142 27 
16 20 103 232 237 
65 56 $404 $821 $1,129 

6.7 5.5 2.9 5.4 6.7 

956 1,017 $14,089 $15,217 $16,772 

100 100 100 100 100 


stancy of the number in this 
group, with the reduction in the 
total, has increased its proportion 
of the total, so that it equals 43.4 
per cent, almost identical with the 
January figure of 44.0 per cent. 
As usual, the failures with less 
than $25,000 of liabilities, include 
nearly nine-tenths of the total, 
but only slightly more than one- 
third of the liabilities involved. 
The 22 largest failures, 2.6 per cent 
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of the total number, involve 43.1 
per cent of all the liabilities. 

As might be expected, the im- 
portance of the various size 
groups varies according to the 
division of industry. Using only 
an approximate measure, it is evi- 
dent that almost one-half the fail- 
ures in the retail trade and com- 
mercial service groups involved 
liabilities of less than $2,500, one- 
third those in construction were 
equally small, and one-fourth 
those in manufacturing and whole- 
sale trade. Taking all the cases 
and striking averages, this differ- 
ence is shown as follows: 


Average Liabilities 
(thousands of dollars) 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale: trade. sis. 
MROURET TEAM O ook 5 6 0. Keo snersidinoces 
Construction 








The high level of the construction 
average is due to the fact that 
among its 36 cases, were three 
which were extremely large. 

The constancy in the number of 
small failures is evident in each 
of the five groups. Likewise, the 
number in the group of largest 
failures has shown little variation. 
However, manufacturing and con- 
struction both record decided de- 
creases in the failures in the $25,- 
000 to $100,000 group. 

Again it should be noted that 
the 77B cases tend to include a 
considerable proportion of the 
larger enterprises. This fact may 
help to explain the fact that the 
reduction is found in the larger 
size groups. 


The Largest Failures 


There were 22 failures with lia- 
bilities exceeding $1,000,000, as 
compared with 20 in the previous 
month and 21 a year ago. Their 
industry classification is as fol- 
lows: 







MEGRUTACIOTINS oo o6 cca be bcncewinus 10 
Foods and beverag 3 
GRUNOS s. cce.c is. 3 
Forest products 2 
MGTAl DROGUEEE. ..66 ccc cscces 2 

WHOIGHAIO WET AGE © 55.535:00 00 -sregcace ececeone 3 
DROS oricl > iel-arkcoia alars, 46-408 lone. 1 
ETRE oo wo olg S Ss0) ance ara pum 1 
SUE Lg aaa ace are aoe 1 

ROT ONE oo oe ai 0 5, On. 3b ae ea anes 6 
Department stores............ 3 
SAN LBIEG Go. com eins saecs Boe G eeloes 2 
Women’s specialty shop....... 1 

MSOMSUBCETLOU 5 6 5.5'63. 6 okis bio 0'6 bea eetwn 3 

Commercial Services. «6 i.¢0 <0-0 0.6 80.8% 0 

PEGA et clone virus ehen's- opera e alan om 22 
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Fifteen in the group were enter- 
prises which were incorporated. 
One wholesaling concern was a 
partnership, and four of the re- 
tailers and two in the construction 
group were individual proprietor- 
ships. 

Records are available concern- 
ing the age of all these enterprises 
but one. Five date back into the 
nineteenth century. Three were 
started in the first decade of the 
twentieth, five in the second, five 
in the third, and only three since 
1930. In other words, as a group 
they do not represent new ven- 
tures which were unable to estab- 
lish themselves, but enterprises 
with a background of considerable 
experience. Two of the three 
recently established enterprises 
were department stores, both 
started by men without previous 
experience in large-scale distri- 
bution. 

Seven of the cases represent the 
culmination of some months of 
endeavoring to work out some 
other solution for the difficulties, 
four having been attempting with- 
out success to reorganize under 
the 77B procedure. The remain- 
ing cases had been under the con- 
trol of the creditors for some time. 


It is difficult to analyze the 
causes which lie behind these fail- 
ures. Most of them are due to a 
complex set of circumstances 
which require individual discus- 
sion of each case. The situation 
most frequently met is a large 
burden of fixed charges, usually 
dominated by real estate mort- 
gages, which were more than the 
current income could bear. This 
is particularly true of the con- 
struction cases and those in retail 
trade. One firm had never recov- 
ered from the failure of three 
banks in which it carried its ac- 
counts. Another was a department 
store in a large city, whose loca- 
tion had proved a heavy liability 
as the retail trading area shifted 
away from its earlier center. One 
manufacturing enterprise had sold 
about one-half its output to one 
of the large chains and the loss of 
that one customer had made its 
survival difficult. One other com- 
pany was a product of the merger 
period in the late twenties, and is 
now paying the penalty for over- 
optimistic expansion. 


Geographical Distribution 


Although the total number of 
failures for the country was lower 





than that of 1935 and 1934, the 
record by regions is decidedly 
irregular. The St. Louis Federal 
Reserve District showed a steady 
increase over the three years. 
Cleveland and Richmond had 
smaller totals for the correspond- 
ing month of 1934, but presented 
an increase over 1935. Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Boston and 
Chicago reported a marked reduc- 
tion from the failures of 1935. In 
making a comparison with January 
of this year, Cleveland and St. 
Louis showed an increase in fail- 
ures this month. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston 
showed notable reductions. 

Upon examining the liabilities 
record of the districts, there were 
three, Cleveland, Richmond and 
St. Louis, whose total liabilities 
were greater than the correspond- 
ing month of 1934. In four dis- 
tricts the liabilities were greater 
than in 1935, the largest amount 
being in Cleveland. Cleveland 
was second largest to New York 
in the amount of liabilities this 
month. New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco have shown a constant de- 
crease in liabilities over the three 


Failures by Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—February 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 





——1936—______—_—_._— 1935, 9——__1934 an. 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Number Cent Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent Number Cent Liabilities Cent 

MANUFACTURING ........- 137 100 $3,360 100 168 100 $4,636 100 175 100 $4,296 100 
Winder SQ... <0 566 ce aac 36 26.3 85 2.5 35 20.8 91 2.0 40 22.8 108 2.5 
$5,000 —-$25 000) .6-6.0:0 <0. 73 53.3 784 23.4 91 54.2 1,085 23.4 92 52.6 1,121 26.1 
$25,000—$100,000 ....... 18 13.1 859 25.5 32 19.0 1,576 34.0 36 20.6 1,454 33.8 
$100,000 and Over........ 10 7.3 1,632 48.6 10 6.0 1,884 40.6 7 4.0 1.613 37.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE ....... 98 100 $1,855 100 83 100 $1,707 100 86 100 $1,910 100 
it (0) 27 27.6 108 5.8 23 277 62 3.6 19 233 60 31 
$5,000—$25,000 ......... 52 53.0 590 31.8 41 49.4 495 29.0 44 51.2 512 26.8 
$25,000—-$100,000 . 0.2... 16 16.3 649 35.0 17 20.5 821 48.1 20 23.2 914 47.9 
$100,000 and Over. ....... 3 32 508 27.4 2 2.4 329 19.3 3.5 424 22.2 
BPEPAGE TRADE: 20.605 6 660.0% 44 100 $6,651 100 581 100 $5,563 100 635 100 $7,197 100 
Under $5;000) .:...5.6.0 5 0+ 277 50.9 677 10.2 276 47.5 669 12.0 275 43.3 772 10.7 
$5,000—$25,000 ......... 235 43.2 2,406 36.2 262 45.1 2,743 49.3 295 46.5 3.036 42.3 
$25,000—$100,000 ....... 26 4.8 1,067 16.0 40 6.9 1,763 = 31.7 61 9.6 2,724 37.8 
$100,000 and Over........ 6 11 2,501 37.6 3 5 388 7.0 4 6 665 9.2 
CONSTRUCTION ..........- 36 100 $1,819 100 59 100 $2,490 100 65 100 $2,240 100 
Wider $5,000.56 5.<-6:6isiecea 12 33.3 19 1.0 14 23.7 38 1.5 23 35.4 54 2.4 
$5,000—$25,000 ......... 17 47.3 181 10.0 26 44.1 270 10.9 22 33.8 247 11.0 
$25,000—$100,000 ....... 4 11.1 193 10.6 14 23.7 720 28.9 10 15.4 448 20.0 
$100,000 and Over........ 3 8.3 1,426 78.4 5 8.5 1,462 58.7 10 15.4 1,491 66.6 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE ..... 41 100 $404 100 65 100 $821 100 56 100 $1,129 100 
Undor'$5,000., ... 5....02%5 20 48.8 49 12.1 26 40.0 72 8.8 19 33.9 538 4.7 
$5,000—$25,000 ......... 16 39.0 132 32.7 29 44.6 301 36.7 25 44.6 269 23.8 
$25,000-—$100,000 2.22... 5 12.2 223 55.2 9 13.9 327 39.8 10 17.9 500 44.3 
$190,000 and Over. ....... 1 1.5 121 14.7 2 3.6 307 27.2 
BARDIA Ls Cooast ciate Geioudkd ibe bods @ S56 100 $14,089 100 956 100 $15,217 100 1,017 100 $16,772 100 
WUNGEr $5000. 5 oi -:sheeecacers 372 43.4 938 6.6 374 39.1 932 6.1 376 37.0 1.047 6.2 
$5,000—$25,000 ......... 393 45.9 4,093 29.1 449 47.0 4,894 32.2 478 47.0 5,185 30.9 
$25,000—$100,000 ....... 69 8.1 2,991 21.2 112 11.7 5,207 34.2 137 13.5 6,040 36.1 
$100,000 and Over........ 22 2.6 6,067 43.1 21 pi. 4,184 27.5 26 2.5 4,500 26.8 
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85 per cent were failures in retail 
trade. The record this month 
showed a greater number of fail- 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—February 
(Liabilities in Thousands of Doliars) 


-———_—_Number——_—, a— —_ Liabilities__—__, 


Districts 
I—Boston 
II—New York 
III—Philadelphia 
IV—Cleveland 
V—Richmond 


IX—Minneapolis 
X—Kansas City 
XI—Dallas 


XII—San Francisco 


1935 
105 
282 

61 
76 
39 
338 
113 
40 
18 
40 
28 
121 


1936 


1936 
$1,708 
4,383 
627 
1,917 
1,608 
108 
128 1,405 
32 722 
291 
173 
281 
936 


1934 
97 
326 
49 
85 
62 


24 


29 
44 
26 
115 


1935 
$1,330 

6,020 

1,087 


1934 
$2,223 
5,655 
1,201 
1,253 
850 
406 
2,269 
289 
837 
543 
367 
1,379 


961 
806 


Total United States... 956 
years. Four districts, Cleveland, 
Richmond, St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis has increased liabilities 
over January, 1936. 

The table giving the failures by 
divisions of industry by Federal 
Reserve Districts shows great 
diversity among the districts. Of 


1,017 


$14,089 $15,217 $16,772 
the twelve districts, New York 
reported 50 per cent of the total 
failures in construction, 38 per 
cent in manufacturing, 36 per cent 
in wholesale trade, 32 per cent in 
commercial service, and 27 per cent 
in retail trade. Of the total num- 
ber of failures in Dallas, however, 


Failures in Specified Cities in the U. S—February 


City 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis ....... 
Jersey City 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Los Angeles........ 
Leuisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans.......- 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore 
Rochester 
eee 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Washington, D. 
Total 
All Other 


Total U.S8...... 


I—Boston 
II—New York 
IlI—Philadelphia 


Fed. Res. 


Population 
Dist. 
5 804,874 
781,188 
573,076 
3,376,488 
451,160 
900.429 
1,568,662 
364,161 
316,716 
399,746 
1,238,048 
307,745 
578,248 
464,356 
442,337 
458,762 
6,930,446 
1,950,961 
669,817 
301.815 
328.132 
821,960 
634,394 
365,583 
486,869 


o- 


SAwmnwWonnae Bat 


(1930 Census) 


No. ~ 





ps 

1936 
15 
14 
13 
35 


193, 
16 
28 
10 
39 


_ 
AInwe 


a bo 
© Hw ors 
to 
NAQONDA PH WO DS 


~ 
uw 


aS a 


411 
545 


956 


~ 391 
465 


856 


1936 
$1,268 
1,173 
587 
424 
81 
112 
326 
48 
17 
28 
212 
26 
145 
3 
259 
18 
2,429 
352 
1,152 
30 
27 
359 
89 
58 


17 


5 1934 


Liabilities 


(thousands of dollars) 


1934 
$96 
1,270 
262 
313 
207 
212 
214 123 
107 129 

9 16 

25 43 
‘178 380 
12 

56 
112 
1,166 


1935 
$125 
419 
80 
806 
165 
74 


436 
94 
334 
13 
3,144 
127 
74 

81 


2,999 
478 
105 

86 
113 
72 
117 
20 
34 


106 
76 
38 
22 





429 
588 
1,017 


$9,240 
4,849 


$14,089 


$7,596 
9,176 


$16,772 


$7,572 
7,645 


$15,217 


ures in wholesale trade than in 
January of this year. This ten- 
dency was widespread, only three 
districts, Philadelphia, Richmond 
and Kansas City, reported a de- 
crease. Five districts reported no 
failures at all in the construction 
group, and three had a clear record 
in commercial service. 


Failures by Cities 


The record by cities shows that 
the bulk of the decrease from last 
year was outside the twenty-five 
cities for which detailed records 
are published. Among the cities, 
Boston and Philadelphia reported 
notable decreases, but the other 
cities reported little change in the 
number. The record for liabilities 
was quite the opposite,—the large 
cities showing a large increase 
and the remainder of the country 
an even greater decrease. Boston, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh re- 
corded the largest increases, while 
the largest reduction was in New- 
ark. The fact that the liabilities 
are so large in the cities, is a reflec- 
tion of the importance of real 
estate in the liabilities record in 
areas with high land values. This 
is particularly true where the fail- 
ures include enterprises such as 
department stores and garages, 
located in central shopping dis- 
tricts. 

The average amount of liabilities 
involved in the average failure in 
the twenty-five cities in February 
was $23,600, while failures in the 
remainder of the country averaged 
only $10,400. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry by Federal Reserve Districts—February, 1936 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 


Manufacturing 


No. 


52 
7 


IV—Cleveland 
V—Richmond 
VI—Atlanta 
Vil—Chicago 
i ee Oe ee a eee ero 
IX—Minneapolis 
» EE sere 
ae kes io Sold as) (ew vs 6 a Oh 9 8 se 
XII—San Francisco 


Total Wantted States... ..5..260. 


22 


Liab. 
$139 
1,368 
200 
134 
388 
4 
497 
331 
40 
20 


217 


$3,360 


Wholesale 
Trade 
Liab. 
$16 
625 


37 


oo 4 
nS 


So St te Ct 


~ 


286 
18 
24 

510 

124 
50 
13 
28 


124 


$1,855 


Retail Trade 
No. Liab. 
61 $1,378 
149 1,364 
22 381 
ddT 

1,189 

80 

385 

239 
126 

135 

231 

586 


$6,651 


Construction 
No. 


18 


Commercial 
Service 
Liab. 


Total 
Liab. 

$65 $1,708 

S58 4,383 


9 3 627 


Liab. 
5 $110 
768 


9 1 6 24 


» 
if 


4 


1,917 
1,608 
108 
1,405 
722 
221 
178 
281 
936 


$14,089 
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Failures by States—February 


(Liabilities in Thousands of Dollars) 


——Number———_—_,, 
1935 1954 
12 8 

6 . 

1 2 
5S 58 
17 28 
11 14 
105 110 
234 255 
52 62 
86 64 
72 381 
19 17 
1 2 
4 5 
5 21 
5 14 
9 7 
i 3 
7 9 
11 3 
62 $1 
6 4 
14 9 
7 3 
2 1 
9 1 
12 6 
“2 5 
25 23 
76 52 
41 57 
14 15 
64 54 
18 24 
15 30 
152 180 
10 15 
10 21 
20 21 
16 12 
3 8 
61 83 
2 4 
5 6 

: 1 
5 9 

‘ 1 
3 9 
1 

15 31 
14 13 
15 21 
84 65 
113 99 


956 


1,017 
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1,050 1,874 746 
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$6,292 $7,347 $7,142 

$1,286 $146 $130 
ae 7 

AG 34 2 

25 58 258 

34 35 191 

266 542 81 

3 15 171 

27 59 225 

109 34 

$1,658 $1,005 $1,120 

$136 $58 $38 

3 254 94 

26 24 10 

38 14 60 

89 72 15 

44 68 29 

25 9 105 

275 288 274 

$676 $787 $625 

$556 $672 $738 

186 209 260 

653 1,204 911 

354 562 368 

278 156 624 

$2,027 $2,803 $2,901 

$74 $138 $2387 

33 130 232 

424 319 161 

30 a 40 

36 25 15 

6 51 63 

37 42 260 

$640 $705 $1,008 

$54 $3 $15 

11 134 

ea ae 28 

16 18 88 

35 33 

30 6 105 
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$135 $38 $410 

$195 $329 $82 

67 166 191 

644 718 859 

$906 $1,213 $1,132 

$14,089 $15,217 $16,772 















REVISION OF FAILURE RECORDS 
FOR 1934 AND 1935 BY MONTHS 


N the foregoing pages were given 
the current month’s failures by 
divisions of industry according 

to a new classification, compared 
with revised figures for the two 
previous Februaries. Similar data 
for January appeared in the pre- 
vious issue of the Review. 

In order to give revisions far 
enough back to provide a link be- 
tween the old series and the new, 
the following two pages present 
the revised monthly figures for 
the entire years of 1934 and 1935. 

The change in coverage is con- 
fined to the elimination of real 
estate and insurance brokers, hold- 
ing and finance companies, ship- 
ping agents, tourist companies, 
transportation terminals, an d 
such, all of which were included 
in the old group called Agents and 
Commercial Service. The cover- 
age of the other three groups is 
unchanged, although the building 
trades have been segregated in a 
new class of Construction. Most 
of these items came out from 
Manufacturing, and it is believed 
that their elimination from Manu- 
facturing leaves the latter a truer 
picture of production processes. 
As in the past, the records do not 
include so-called personal bank- 
ruptcies or bankruptcies of per- 
sons such as doctors, dentists and 
lawyers. 

The effect of these revisions on 
the total figures is a reduction in 
the total number of failures in 
1934 from 12,185 to 11,724 or 461 
cases, a percentage reduction of 
3.9. In 1935, the reduction is from 
11,879 to 11,510, or 369 cases, a per- 
centage of 3.1. The monthly re- 
duction is between 30 and 40 a 
month. The revision is more sig- 
nificant in connection with lia- 
bilities, the total amount of 
liabilities being reduced on a 
rough average of three to four 
million dollars a month. 

The greatest change within the 
groups is the reduction of the 
Manufacturing group by 952 fail- 
ures in 1934 and 785 in 1935, trans- 
ferred to Construction. 
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MARCH, 1936 


EATHER conditions in the 

first two months of 1936 

exerted a greater influence 
on commercial activities than is 
ordinarily the case. Severe cold, 
with frequent storms accompanied 
by heavy snows did much to hin- 
der the normal flow of distribu- 
tion, both at wholesale and retail. 
Some improvement, however, took 
place in the final week of Febru- 
ary as the result of milder tem- 
peratures, and although the total 
business transacted during the 
month was considerably under 
January, fairly good 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


pares with 73.6 in February a year 
ago. In part, the rise in February 
reflects the fact that there was one 
more trading day this year than in 
February, 1935, also there were 
five Saturdays against only four 
last year. 


Weather Affects Mail Order Sales 


According to a compilation by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., the gain 
in chain store sales in February 
over a year ago was a trifle better 
than the January comparison for 
the same period, due largely to 


Combined sales of 31 chain 
groups and mail order houses re- 
porting for February had a dollar 
value of $174,399,128, as compared 
with $162,031,372 in the like period 
of 1935, representing an increase 
of 7.6 per cent. This rise was 
practically identical with the gain 
of 7.4 per cent shown for January 
as compared with a year ago. 


February Trade Results 


A tabulation of reports from the 
various offices of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., scattered throughout 

the United States, 








gains were recorded 
over the corre- 
sponding montha 
year ago. Relative- 
ly, trade in the 
larger cities was 
much better than in 
the rural districts, 
where transporta- 
tion facilities were 
greatly hindered by 
the accumulations 
of snow, which made 
automobile and bus 
travel almost impos- 
sible. While affect- 
ing some lines ad- 


1936 
January 

1935 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August 


April 
March 
February 
January 





ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES 


(1929-1931 = 100) 

* Depart- 7 Rural 

ment General Variety 

Stores Merchandise Stores 
96.5 91.5 


96.5 
93.7 
92.0 
91.8 
89.6 
92.1 
90.7 
86.0 
90.6 
93.0 
90.8 
90.2 


110.0 
103.5 
104.5 
105.0 
93.0 
97.0 
99.5 
93.0 
101.0 
97.5 
90.5 
87.5 


* Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 
+ Compiled by the Department of Commerce. 


7 5c.and10c. 


Automobiles 


reveals a gradual 
lessening of activity 
in practically all 
branches of trade, 
industry and collec- 
tions during Febru- 
ary as compared 
with the preceding 
month. January re- 
sults, in turn, were 
considerably lower 
than the peaks re- 
corded in December, 
last. In each case, 
however, the re- 
ports, as a whole, 
disclosed a gain in 


7 New 
Passenger 


102.0 


106.5 
113.5 
32.0 
79.0 
75.0 
81.0 
78.5 
70.0 
78.5 
94.5 
86.5 
75.0 




















versely, other lines 
such as Winter wearing apparel 
and coal were greatly benefited. 


Department Store Sales Hold Up Well 


The preliminary report of the 
Federal Reserve Board on depart- 
ment store sales in February 
showed a 13 per cent increase over 
the corresponding month of 1935, 
as compared with a7 per cent rise 
in January over last year. Total 
sales for the first two months of 
1936 were 9 per cent greater than 
in the same period of 1935. The 
Reserve Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index, converted to a 1929- 
1931 base,rose from 77.5 in January 
to 78.5 for February, which com- 


the extra Saturday and extra 
working day in February. Mail 
order houses, however, were af- 
fected by the severe weather con- 
ditions. Sales for the two houses 
for the February period amounted 
to $43,396,433, an increase of 5.7 
per cent from a year ago, as com- 
pared with $44,152,965 for the 
January period, or a rise of 11.7 
per cent from last year. 

Sales for 29 chain groups during 
February amounted to $131,002,- 
695, an increase of 8.3 per cent over 
the corresponding month of 1935. 
In January sales for 31 chains 
aggregated $135,403,803, a rise of 
6.0 per cent over a year ago. 


the current levels 
as compared with a year ago. 

The summary for the month of 
February indicated a slightly 
larger decline in wholesale trade 
than at retail in the comparison 
with January. Out of a total of 
161 cities reporting for last month, 
66 reported Good sales at whole- 
sale, while 79 reported Fair sales 
and 16 had Quiet or Slow sales. 
This contrasted with 86 Good, 71 
Fair and only 2 Quiet in January. 

Results at retail disclosed 65 
cities with Good sales for Febru- 
ary, 70 with Fair sales and 26 with 
Quiet sales, as compared with the 
January exhibit of 82 Good, 63 
Fair and 14 Quiet. 
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OMMODITY price move- 
ments continued highly ir- 
regular last month, with the 

general average on March 1 not 
much changed from a month ago. 


Dun & Bradstreet Down Slightly 


The Dun & Bradstreet Monthly 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex fell 1.0 per cent to $9.9196 as 
of March 1, as compared with 
$10.0204 on February 1 and $9.7954 
on March 1, 1935. The latest index 
is still 1.3 per cent above last year. 


Mar. 1, Feb.1, Mar. 1, 
Groups 1936 1936 1935 

Breadstuffs ......... $0.1039 $0.1041 $0.1213 
Livestock ......-+e- .8173 .3218 3325 
Provisions ... 2.8045 2.8323 2.7890 
ne ere .2213 .2175 .2076 
Hides and Leather... 1.0106 1.0525 .8413 
Tontlies oc .cececes 2.7474 2.7746 2.7421 
WING. < 0:'0:5.0:0'0'4.0% + -7528 .7493 .7290 
Coal and Coke...... . .0119 -0119 .0116 
ee ee De tne .5156 .5231 .5400 
Naval Stores........ .1232 .1227 -1349 
Building Materials... .1062 .1087 .1072 
Chemicals and Drugs. .8461 .8461 .8478 
Miscellaneous ....... .3588 .3558 .8911 





Total All......... $9.9196 $10.0204 $9.7954 


The decline in February was 
largely caused by the weakness in 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


foodstuffs, hides and leather, and 
some textile products. In all, four 
of the commodity groups ad- 
vanced, while seven declined and 
two remained unchanged. In- 
dividual price records showed 
19 advances, 29 declines, and 48 
unchanged. 


Dun’s Index Shows Small Gain 


Supported largely by the abrupt 
rise in dairy products and some of 
the grains, Dun’s Index Number 
of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
advanced to $179.601 on March 1. 
This represented a gain of only 
0.3 per cent over the February 1 
figure, but was sufficient to lift the 
index to the highest point in six 





years. Three groups rose during 
the month, while four declined. 
Mar. 1, Feb.1, Jan.1, Mar. 1, 
1936 1936 1936 1935 
Breadstuffs .. $23.912 $23.839 $23.224 $28.710 
Mag tro x0 20.873 22.373 21.758 21.871 
Dairy&Garden 23.740 21.618 22.190 18.819 
Other Food... 17.264 17.423 17.004 17.293 
Clothing .... 30.311 30.407 31.194 27.419 
Metals ...... 24.327 24.397 24.110 23.820 
Miscellaneous. 39.174 38.988 38.583 39.374 
: i | eee $179.601 $179.045 $178.063 $176.806 


DUN & BRADSTREET DAILY INDEX OF 30 BASIC COMMODITIES 
(1930-1932 = 100) 
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JUNE 
There have been no marked fluctuations in the commodity price level during the past few months. 
were irregular and indefinite and the index at the close of February was about the same as on February 1. 


NOV. DEC. 
Trends 


JULY AUG. SEPT. OcT. 





Food Index Sharply Lower 


The break in the severe cold 
weather in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary started a downward move- 
ment in wholesale food prices, 
which carried the Dun & Brad- 
street Weekly Food Index sharply 
lower. From $2.73 on February 
18, the index fell 6c. and 5c., re- 
spectively, in the two succeeding 
weeks, bringing the March 3 figure 
to $2.62, the lowest since last July, 
and a drop of 2.2 per cent from 
the same week last year. 

The Dun & Bradstreet Weekly 
Food Index of wholesale prices 
(the sum total of the price per 
pound of 31 articles in common 
use) compared with preceding 
weeks and years, follows: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Mar. $..... $2.62 $2.68 $2.15 $1.53 $1.79 
Feb. 25. 2.67 2.70 2.15 1.49 1.31 
Feb. 18..... 2.738 2.75 2.14 1.51 1.80 
Feb. 11..... 2.68 2.76 2.11 1.51 1.80 
Feb. 4..... 2.67 2.73 2.08 1.51 1.82 


Daily Commodity Index 
Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since October, 1, 1935, are 


set forth below: 
(1930-1932 = 100) 


-——1936—_,_ ————_1935--___ 
Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 
1.... 1321.86 Holiday ¢ .... 121.06 121.74 
Bese “Sieawd 22.40 121.23 120.86 123.09 
Ses 121.71 122.382 121.16 t¢.... 128.88 
4: . 121.90 122.40 120.89 123.03 124.12 
Was 122.11 7¢.... 120.88 Holiday 124.82 
@... 122.07 122.28 121.01 120.97 7.... 
Tice 121.67 121.42 120.81 121.10 124.68 
Se; 121.71 121.30 f¢.... 121.21 124.88 
9. *.... 120.68 120.60 121.27 124.43 
10.. 121.93 121.04 120.79 t.... 124.62 
i 2 122.87 121.11 120.06 Holiday 124.16 
1 Holiday * .... 120.04 121.16 Holiday 
13 122.64 120.82 121.40 121.06 f.... 
14 122.97 120.56 121.08 121.86 123.75 
15 123.81 120.29 f.... 128.038 124.84 
16 ee 120.33 120.24 122.36 123.82 
17 122.31 120.28 120.05 coew 3296.66 
18 123.03 120.88 120.47 122.19 123.60 
19 123.40 7.... 120.49 122.49 123.71 
20.... 128.08 121.28 120.98 122.80 ff... 
21.... 122.70 121.20 120.89 123.05 123.57 
22.... Holiday 121.61 t.... 122.45 128.66 
23.... ¢.... 122.14 122.22 122.44 128.74 
24.... 121.65 122.19 121.86 ¢.... 122.60 
25.... 121.42 122.61 Holiday 122.51 123.46 
26.... 20.70 ¢.... W2239 395.04 1326.56 
2T.... F359 3223.88 25.46 i21.77 ¢..-. 
28.... 121.87 122.13 120.54 Holiday 122.24 
ye 121.81 121.84 f.... 121.95 121.18 
30.. 121.60 121.17 121.46 121.57 
31. 121.60 121.79 121.23 
High Low 
1936 123.40 Feb. 19 120.28 Jan. 17 
1935.... 124.83 Oct. 8 116.22 Mar, 18 
1934. 121.58 Dec. 31 101.05 Jan. 8 
1933.... 113.52 July 18 67.86 Jan. 20 
1932 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 Dee, 24 
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THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


AYON yarn deliveries to 
American mills during Febru- 
ary were maintained at a fairly 
high rate, according to the regular 
index of the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. This index stood at 
516 for February, compared with 
477 in January and a 1935 monthly 
average of 446. The January to 
February increase was partly ac- 
counted for by the fewer working 
days in February. 

Surplus producers’ rayon 
stocks, the Organon states, showed 
a small decline from a 1.2 toa 1.1 
month’s supply at the end of Feb- 
ruary. While this stock is con- 
sidered normal, there neverthe- 
less was a shortage in certain key 
sizes and package types during 
February. 

The following table presents 
the unadjusted indices of pro- 
ducers’ rayon deliveries, as com- 
piled by the Rayon Organon: 

(1923-1925 = 


1935 


553 


100) 
1932 
273 


265 


1933 


Average... 446 


GRAPPA 


RAYON CONSUMPTION INDEX 


DELIVERIES INDEX 


200 : + 
“DELIVERIES INDEX Prepared by 
100 1923 - 25 = 100 
| 
ae 


1932 1933 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc 


REVIEWS 


QNNOd ¥Y3d SLNID 


CTE GS RE 


1935 1936 o 


The rayon industry continued favorable during February, as shown by the index which rose from 477 in Janu- 


ary to 516. 


A table prepared by the Rayon 
Organon, showing the relative 
value position of textile fiber con- 
sumption for the seven-year 
period from 1929 to 1935, discloses 
the fact that practically all of the 
increase in the rayon value posi- 
tion has been made at the expense 
of silk, as cotton and wool showed 
no basic change from their normal 
positions in the industry. The 
annual value of cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon consumed in the United 
States during recent years fol- 


lows: 


(Units Are in Millions of Dollars) 
Wool Silk ay 
298.7 
188.4 
215.6 
105.8 
195.9 


~~ 


woSmes 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


PREPARED BY 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc 


| 
| 


1933 


The chart showa the weckly movement of daily average production. 





























1934 1935 1936 
Aided by the prolonged cold spell, the 


rate of production during February advanced sharply to the highest level recorded since October, 1930. 


This was the highest since last September and compared with a 1935 monthly average of 446. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


OLLOWING the sharp in- 

crease in January, production 

of bituminous coal during Feb- 
ruary rose to the highest for that 
month since 1929, and the largest 
total for any month since October, 
1930. This was due largely to the 
prolonged cold spell and heavy 
snows which began in January 
and continued throughout the 
greater part of February. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, 
the total output last month 
amounted to 41,290,000 tons, 
against 39,330,000 tons in January, 
or an increase of 5 per cent, and 
compared with 34,781,000 tons 
mined in February a year ago. 


Monthly Bituminous Production * 
(Tons) 

1936 1935 1934 
Jan. ... 39,330,000 36,681,100 33,459,000 
Feb. ... 41,290,000 84,781,000 32,660,000 
Mar. ... 38,655,000 38,475,000 
aes 21 000 24,661,000 
26,773,000 27,445,000 
30,067,000 25,898,000 
22,252,000 24,851,000 
26,112,000 27,500,000 
24,944,000 27,908,000 
37,664,000 33,008,000 
33,285,000 30,977,000 
34,829,000 32,526,000 


»..eseess 367,980,000 359,368,000 
Weekly Bituminous Production * 
(Daily Average Output, Tons) 


1936 1935 
373,000 1,468,000 


1934 
1,379,000 
1,388,000 
1,336,000 
683,000 5, 1,287,000 

483,000 1,415,000 1,249,000 
1,378,000 5 1,192,000 
1,424,000 1,205,000 
1,494,000 1, 1,230,000 
1,610,000 1, 1,382,000 


eb. 


boty 


mete 
ee Lie Kote 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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1934 


Stocks of pneumatic casings as of December 31, last, dropped to the lowest level since August 31, 19335. 
Shipments rose slightly above the November figure, and were about one-third above those of December, 1934. 


PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


HIPMENTS of pneumatic 
casings in December, last, ex- 
ceeded production by a small 

margin, according to statistics re- 
leased by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc. This was 
reflected in a slight drop in in- 
ventories which stood at 8,196,000 
units at the end of December, 
which was the smallest stock re- 
ported since August 31, 1935, and 
1,259,000 units under last year. 
Casing production at 4,051,000 
in December was at the same rate 
as in October and slightly above 
the November output, while con- 
siderably above the 3,778,000 units 
produced in December, 1934. 


Stocks of Pneumatic Casings * 


(Thousands of Casings) 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
- 10,398 7,237 7,912 8,957 
7,377 9,172 9,536 
11,675 e 9,878 10,014 
.. 11,003 9,846 10,031 
May » Sbae 9,379 10,312 
June ... 4,995 
July 


Aug. 2. 05 8.6 ‘070 6,659 
Sept. ... 3,288 5 6.096 
a Soak 6,876 
ee 7,454 
Dec. 7,644 


Jan. 
1 ee 
). Ss 
Apr. 


81249 8.779 
8196 9,455 


a nee 
7,775 


8,888 


- * Source : Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
ne, 


January consumption of crude 
rubber established a record for 
that month, the total of 48,506 
tons being exceeded only three 
times since 1929. 


MARCH, 1936 


Tire shipments for December 
were estimated at 4,154,000 units. 
This was an increase of 4.1 per 
cent above the preceding month 
and 33.6 per cent larger than the 
shipments made in December, 
1934. 


Shipments of Pneumatic Casings * 
(Thousands of Casings) 
1935 1933 19382 

. 8,663 2,597 
. 3,287 3,28 2,292 
4,204 2,092 
3,654 

5,180 

6,305 

5,497 

4,707 

3,503 

2,537 

2,197 

3,531 


1931 


1711 
1'819 


40,251 50,061 





Total .. 50,355 46,686 44,092 


, * Source : Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 
ne. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


IDED by the rise in tem- 
peratures in the final week 


of last month, carloadings 
for the week ended February 29, 
increased sharply over the preced- 
ing week, even after allowing for 
the Washington’s birthday holi- 
day. With the exception of coal 
and ore, all classes of freight ship- 
ments showed large gains for the 
week. Coal loadings continued 
at a comparatively high rate and 
were well above the 1935 and 1934 
totals, while merchandise and live- 
stock shipments were again below 
the like periods of the two preced- 
ing years. 

Loadings for the first nine 
weeks of this year totalled 5,488,- 
229 cars, increases of 7.7 and 7.5 
per cent, respectively, over one 
and two years ago. 

Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first nine weeks 
of 1936 and 1935, follow: 


Change 
1936 1934 P. C. 

Miscellaneous freight.. 1,941,736 1,839,499 + 5.5 
Merchandise (L. C. L.) 1,295,809 1,340,833 
Coal 1,493,410 1,262,455 
Forest products 238,396 201,169 
Ore 50,862 32,052 
Coke 91,005 71.735 
Grain & grain products 271,752 228,666 
Livestock 105,259 120,199 - 


Carloadings by Weeks * 
1936 1935 
673,123 604,331 
586,712 553,165 
581,669 
591,327 
596,961 
555,528 


1934 
Fed: 20 oc0ccccess 605,717 
Feb, 2: 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


563,100 


* Source: Association of American Railroads. 
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THOUSANDS OF CARS 
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The total number of cars loaded in the week ended February 29 rose sharply to 673,123. 


1935 ; 1936 
This was the high- 


est total recorded for any similar period since 1931, and was the largest weekly total since November 28. 








BUILDING DOWN SLIGHTLY 


HE value of building permits 

issued in February continued 

to show a large percentage gain 
over the corresponding month of 
1935, but fell slightly below the 
level of the preceding month. 
Usually a slight increase is re- 
corded from January to February. 
Returns from 215 cities of the 
United States involved a total of 
$51,559,661 during February, a de- 
crease of 6.2 per cent from Janu- 
ary, but 86.6 per cent above last 
year. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for the 215 cities for 
February, this year and last, to- 
gether with percentage changes, 
are shown in the following table: 





February, February, Change 

Groups: 936 1935 PC. 
New England. . $2,267,669 $1,803,537 + 25.7 
Middle Atlantic 12,685,672 7,647,053 + 65.9 
South Atlantic. 7,183,218 4,049,201 + 77.4 
East Central... 4,228,997 3,227,585 + 31.0 
South Central. . 12,005,896 2,623,630 +358.0 
West Central.. 2,464,844 1,180,432 +108.8 
Mountain ..... 1,077,307 589,723 + 82.6 
PmciBe 2. cscs 9,646,058 6,515,206 + 48.1 
Total U. S... $51,559,661 $27,636,367 + 86.6 
New York City. $10,583,814 $5,852,908 + 80.8 
Outside N.Y.C.. $40,975,847 $21,783,459 + 88.1 


The bulk of the decline shown 
in February from January 
occurred in the Middle Atlantic 
and East Central groups of States, 
with the New England section 


LUMBER (SOFTWOODS) 


GRAPHIC REVIEWS 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 
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A slight decline took place in the value of February building permits as compared with January. How- 


ever, it is the largest February figure since 1981, and continues well above the same month of last year. 


showing only a small decrease. 
The other five groups all con- 
tributed increases, ranging from 
0.6 per cent in the Mountain group 
to 58.6 per cent in the South Cen- 
tral division. 

Building Permit Values (Monthly) 


(215 Cities) 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan . $54,957,904 $26,826,268 $20,825,055 
ee 51,406,138 27,636,367 19,326,964 
Mar. 45,063,852 25,505,005 
April 51,717,570 29,280,666 
My ..+.. 49,327,248 43,825,268 
June 52,672,794 28,621,565 
Sealy ...6. 54,191,787 33,899,650 
Aug. 55,536,546 34,452,738 
Sept. .... 47,479,944 26,567,925 
4 eS 66,965,705 37,501,122 
Nov 56,276,588 27,459,066 
Dec. 62,992,039 21,125,723 








$596,686,708 $348,390,747 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS 
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in stocks. 


30 


1935 1936 
January shipments of softwoods exceeded production by a small margin and resulted in a slight decrease 


Although below a year ago, inventories are somewhat larger than the low levels of last June. 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY 


RODUCTION of softwood 
lumber in the United States 
during January was only 

slightly better than in December, 
although comparison with the 
same month of 1935 and 1934 re- 
vealed substantial gains. Ship- 
ments for the month exceeded pro- 
duction and showed a fair in- 
crease over December and the like 
month of last year. Stocks at the 
end of January declined to 5,298,- 
000,000 board feet, a decline of 5 
per cent under a year ago. 


Lumber (Softwoods) Production * 
(Millions of Board Feet) 














1936 1935 1934 

PCE COT | 2 Pee eer eer 1,261 871 869 
WOTUREY. oie 95.5, es 0's eae 901 944 
DERE cs s1a5s 35s ws toes 977 1,253 
PME oho. area aerated 1,102 1,188 
BE s(eccie ces his ators 6 1,084 1,310 
WE cise che ste eas 1,074 1,069 
GS io. ucsta a oo ce oreen 1,358 935 
BRIBE ised sions e058 1,517 1,279 
BOGtOMBED occ cass 1,457 1,052 
ROTOR face 0: 5 6 08sec eres 1,669 1,098 
November .......... 1,347 944 
DECERINED o55 cee sues 1,215 794 
MOCK oc cahoots sacee ee: Ee 

Lumber (Softwoods) Stocks * 
(Millions of Board Feet) 

1936 1935 1934 

"See 5,298 5,587 5,764 
REDEOREY 5.5.5.0608 0:5. 5,454 5,801 
DUNES Siis'o als 6 bes 5 5,325 5,871 
PTA a.e:ia' ate sinless ate 5,196 5,936 
EDs in.'o eiaie Silgree are 4,884 6,020 
ROME ic cscs erciouerkions 4,833 6,155 
AP ren eae 4,865 6,234 
PIRES 5: a. osi-ete i ea 4,901 6,134 
September ..... 4,974 6,050 
October 5,131 5,994 
November ..... 5,251 5,898 
December ....0.000. 5,414 5,774 
Monthly Average. . 5,151 5,969 


* Source: National Lumber Manufacturers” 
Association. 
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OF MAJOR TRENDS 


TIN DELIVERIES, SUPPLIES AND PRICE 
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{merican tin deliveries in February aeclined about 1,000 from the previous month but remained well above 


the same period of last year. 
WORLD’S TIN SUPPLIES UP 


OMESTIC deliveries of tin in 
February fell slightly more 
than a thousand tons, making 

the total for the month 5,600 tons. 
This, however, was 1,700 tons 
greater than February, 1935, and 
brought the total deliveries for 
the two months of this year to 12,- 
235 tons, or an increase of 3,730 
tons above the corresponding two 
months of last year. 

The rate of consumption in the 
United States has been fairly well 
maintained and it is anticipated 
by the trade that American de- 
liveries for the first quarter will 
exceed 18,000 tons which will 
compare with 14,000 tons in 1935 
and 10,100 tons in the first three 
months of 1934. Consumption has 
been aided by the rise in produc- 
tion of tin and terne plate, which 
reached 3,700,000 boxes last month, 
the largest February total in the 
history of the industry. 


U. S. Tin Deliveries * 


(Long Fons) 






1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Jan. 6,635 4,600 3,310 3,725 3,550 
Feb. ... 5,600 8,905 2,940 3,045 2,825 
Mar... ase 5 5 3,835 3,330 3,285 
are 4,405 4,555 3,440 
May ... 4,110 4,835 3,135 
June... 3,845 6,145 3,54 
July 3,575 6,540 2,265 
Aug 4,045 8,020 2,585 
Sept 3.850 5,105 2,680 
Oct aiahd 2,925 6,085 3,130 
aes 4,845 3,350 3,240 
Dec. 5,360 4,530 38,130 2,645 


Total.. 59,110 57,815 36,320 


* Source: Commodity Exchange, Inc. 





MARCH, 1936 





World’s visible stocks rose about 2,300 tons. 


Prices were fairly steady. 


World’s visible tin supplies rose 
2,269 tons to 15,607 tons on Feb- 
ruary 29, compared with 19,652 









ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


RODUCTION of electricity 
for public use started the new 
year with the largest average 

daily and monthly production 
ever recorded in the United 
States. Output in January 
amounted to 9,257,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, an increase of 11 per 
cent over the same month of 1935, 
according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey. Daily average production 
totalled 298,600,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or 1.5 per cent more than 
the December average, which is 
about double the normal change 
from December to January. 


Monthly Electricity Production * 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 
1936 935 193 





































































































. 3 4 1933 
last year. After allowing for January 9,257 8,349 7,631 6,965 
. z ° February ... 7,494 7,049 6,297 
changes in carryover inthe Straits Maren °.:°! 8,011 7,717 6,687 
: i ae 7,817 7,443 6,478 
Settlements and Arnheim, Hol- May .2.!°2: 8021 73683 7,013 
a OUNE osecad 7,873 7,472 7,242 
land, however, the actual net gain) july .122 22! 8'370 7.605 = 7/491 
‘ ° August «2.2. got wit 8,573 7,710 7,688 
in world’s supply was only 329 September?) [::: 8/208 7/206 = 7/350 
October .... mada 8,844 7,831 7,479 
tons. November... .... 8,692 7,606 7,243 
’ os ° lies * December .. .... 9,131 8,058 7,470 
World’s Visible Tin Supplies Total.... .... 99,883 91,011 85,403 
(Long Tons) FOES 
1936 1935 1934 1933 * Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 
January ....... 13,388 14,694 22,476 44,223 cae A 
Februaty ...... 15,607 192652 215694 43/160 Weekly Electricity Output 
Mikal .cccavae. osvec 20,423 43,528 tk innue are ic ea 
MOE cae, eek 17,704 42.541 (ENE SFE 
Mae eG eh cates 17,371 41,883 1936 1935 1934 
WOME actea ree Oras 17,251 39,964 Feb. 29..... 1,903,363 1,734,338 1,658,000 
Wena essere ones 16,313 38,043 Feb. 22. 1,941,633 1,728,293 1,646,000 
po ee ee rare re 15,494 33,534 Pets. Banes< 1,950,278 1,760,562 1,641,000 
SOGtOMNER acc s 64 ces 15,386 30,162 Feb. &..... 1,952,476 1,763,696 1,652,000 
CIA tec xcsan  e5an 16,475 27,940 Feb. 1..... 1,962,827 1,762,671 1,636,000 
SONG Sodic< “eae 15,094 26,075 Jan. 25,.... 1,955,507 1,781,666 1,611,000 
meee 13,698 23,812 Jan. 18,.... 1,949,676 1,778,273 1,625,000 
—- --——- — - —— Jan. 11..... 1,970,578 1,772,609 1,646,000 
Mo. Average.. 14,473 15,164 17,448 36,239 Jan. 4..... 1,854,874 1,668,731 1,564,000 
* Source: Commodity Exchange, Ine. _ Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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The first month of 1936 set a new high record in the electric power industry. 


1935 1936 
Daily average production in 


January was 1.5 per cent more than the daily average for December, or about twice the normal change. 
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FEBRUARY BUILDING. PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 215° Ciles 


HE detailed report of building 
permit values for February, 
1936 and 1935, and for January, 
1936, as reported to Dun & Brad- 


street, Inc., follows: 


Feb., 
1936 
$645,914 

42,375 
25,000 
400 
34.195 
10,035 
7,300 
Fall River.... 14,290 
Fitchburg .... 28,585 


103.520 


New England 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Brockton 
Burlington, 


Greenwich 
Hartford 
Haverhill .. 
Holyoke 
Lawrence ..... 


Lowell 


132,950 
13,170 
10,300 

Manchester ... 16,550 

Medford 19,045 

New Bedford . 9,125 

New Britain 191,839 

New Haven ,.. 34,740 

Newton 122,375 

Norwalk 7,295 

Portland, Me.. 293 

Providence ... 55,850 

Quincy, Mass.. 55,888 
,100 

2,830 


Somerville ; 
Sp’gtield, Mass. 
Stamford ..... 
Waterbury ... 

West Hartford. 80, 


Worcester .... 29, 


,410 
3,050 
766 
235 
$9. 267.6 


Tota) . >. 669 


Atlantic 
$1,013,300 
1,024,985 
2,734,500 
1,434,399 
833,350 
759,935 
685 305 
494.888 
239,659 
353,493 


Middle 
Manhattan 1. 
Manhattan 2.. 
Bronx 1 
3ronx 
3rooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2.... 
Queens 1 
Queens 

tichmond 1... 
Richmond 2... 
Total N.Y.C '$10,58 


Q) | New work. (2) 


$88,523 
00 
4.220 
090 
,432 


3,835 


Albany 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Atlantic 
Auburn 
EPOMNS .~.-.0.. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Camden 


City.. 


838 
870 
5,566 
last Orange... 24,072 
Eliz: *th 54,745 
Elmira 5,754 
Erie 

Harrisburg 

J town 

Jersey City. 
Lancaster 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J.. 


32 


583,814 


Feb., 
1935 

$330,351 
33,980 
10,879 
3.775 
20,160 


210,900 


44.050 
5.850 

6,475 
92,775 
22,191 
14,585 
10,550 

9,570 
95,269 
59.905 
28.045 
16,088 
OS.7T50 
30,635 
50,285 
45,650 
78,785 
21,605 

6,300 
41,418 
66,340 


S1, 1,803.5 


$458,000 
1,567,825 
879,950 
231,635 
965.120 
287.776 
1,084,611 


207,383 


67,770 


Jan., 
1936 


$506,425 


1 


1, 


99,720 
22,950 

> 4 5 
87,228 


39,200 
6.360 
9,737 


136,850 


20,550 
21.500 
9,960 
24,475 
7,785 
20,450 
17,300 
40,505 
62,591 
182,621 
59.504 
11,620 
130, 
19,870 
19.000 


16,080 


400 


42,883 
46,220 
15,520 
216,981 


3.300 
720 
.400 
260,983 
OTS.080 
669.855 
162,714 
299.631 
79,015 


48 47 


$5,852,908 3$14,105,5 


Alterations. 


44.924 
3.550 
31,981 
14,670 
5,350 
19 067 
30.530 
11,790 
39,260 
21,645 
17,775 


93.578 


18,661 
38,450 
10,240 
45,845 


136,927 


Mid. Atlantic 
(Cont.) 


Feb., 
1936 


: <5 -w Brunswick 


New Rochelle. 
Nis agara F alls. 
Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh .... 
Poughkeepsie 
Reading 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Seranton 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 
Watertown 
White Plains. 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Yonkers 
York 


201,532 
26,000 
50,975 
64.390 
35,000 


Total .....$12,685.672 
South Atlantic 
Asheville $36.450 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Baltimore ie 
Charleston, s Cc. 
Charlotte ..... 
Coral Gables... 
(sreensboro 
Crreenyille .... 
JI’ksonville, Fla, 


Lynehbureg 


2,186,784 
83,467 
137,467 
100,75 50 


9: 
386,840 
53.060 
173,117 
34,157 
112.988 
54.390 
2,080,780 


Miami Beach. . 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke ...... 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wash’'gton,D.¢C, 
Winston-Salem, 
N. ; 43.566 


Total 


East Central 


Akron 
Bay Ci 
Jerwyn 
ps field 
‘anton 
i 550 
611,335 
Clarksburg 25,151 
Mleveland 3 36, 100 
Columbus .... 200 
Dayton 
Detroit 
East St. Louis. 
Evanston . ace 
Evansville .... 
Flint 


nek 


19. 149 
41,046 
8.230 
11,825 
2,682 
19.106 
39,190 
128 a6a 


Wayne 


Gri nd Rapids. 
Green Bay. 
Ifammond .... 
Huntington ... 
fndianapolis 
Lansir 

Lima 
Tauisville 
Madison ...... 
Milwaukee . : 
Newark, Ohio. 
Oak Vark 
Peoria 

Pontiac 
Quincey, 

Re uw rine 


9, ‘900 
304,500 
36,625 
23,100 
South Bend... 27 580 
Springfield, 8.000 
Springfield, ‘ 13.350 
Superior . 2,667 
Terre Haute... 26.815 
Toledo 18,455 
Waukegan .... 3.340 
Wheeling On G00 
Youngstown 12.835 
Zanesville .... 8.000 


298 997 


Feb., 
1935 


202,718 
10,200 
5,845 
114,948 
18,328 
16,815 
41,668 
18,750 


95, 100 


8,555 


Jan., 
1936 


S19, 


190 


$84,546 
55,764 


751, 


410 


145,820 


1 


200 


30, 430 


957 


.231 


5,865 


$7,647,053 $17 


$11,810 
299,364 
13,491 
498,120 
37.103 
123,511 
8,800 
21,110 
174,460 
166,199 


$4,049,201 


$46,814 
3,200 
None 
7.630 


12,015 
650 
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$10,654, 


,505 
.805 
65 50 


032 


298 


Feb., 
1935 
$6,160 


Feb., 
1936 
$5,135 
43,295 


South Central 
Abilene 
Amarillo 10,307 
Austin i 176,590 
Beaumont .... 2,232 14,270 
Birmingham .. cg 105,419 
Chattanoogsé 4 
9,149,091 
} ‘ 53,171 
Fort Smith ... 35,727 
Fort Worth... 284,975 
Galveston 71,0138 
Houston 3,691,312 
Jackson 211,840 
Knoxville ..... 7 
Little Rock.... 
Memphis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Muskogee .. 
Nashville 
New Orleans... 
Oklahoma City. 
Port Arthur... 
San Angelo ... 
San Antonio 
Shreveport 


46,400 
209,658 


204,750 
36,466 
140,913 
3,868 
50,707 
122,440 
138,080 


1,949,648 
144,950 
1,271,838 
48,344 
19,323 
149,012 
136.650 
149,625 
39,896 
18,575 


Wichita Falls. 


Total .....$12,005,896 $2,623,630 
West Central 

Cedar Rapids... $14,832 

Davenport 11,268 

Des Moines.... 56, 20.770 

Dubuque 46,48: 8,775 

Duluth 31.855 

Fargo 

Kan, City, Kan. 9.14 

Kan. City, Mo. 3,600 

Lincoln ai) 21,796 

Minneapolis 8s .760 

Omaha 

St. Joseph ... 

St. Lonis 


$48,487 


Sioux City 
Sioux Falls 
Topeka 5 
Wichita 118,839 


Total 2,464,844 


Mountain 
Pillings * 
Boise 
Butte .... tee 
Colorado Spr’gs 


$5,560 
os 


Great Falls.... 

Ogden 

Vhoenix 

Pueblo 

Salt Lake City. 

Tueson 

$589,723 


Total ......$1,077,307 


(*) Not included in totals. 


Pacific 
Bakersfield 


Rerkeley eos 
Keverley Tills, 


$36,408 
98,073 
207,200 
122,599 
78,394 
421,860 
1,555,561 
1,831,482 
4 


190, 735 
1 _ a3 


ome Beach... 
Los Angeles... 
Oakland 
Pasadena ..... 110,667 
Portland, Ore. 1,132,025 
Seeramento ... 339,092 
San Diego .... 380,452 
San Francisco . 1,299,971 
San Jose 177, $60 
Seattle 3s 
Spokane 
Stockton 
Tacoma 


3, 112. 508 
288,053 


357,940 

70,463 
333,950 
607,622 


ore 


55,664 67,935, 


Total -39,646,058 $6, 515, 206 


Total U.S... 559.661 $27,636,267 
New York City$10.583,814 
OutsideNn, ¥.C.$40,975, 847 


908 
$21,783,459 


Jan., 
1936 
$10,390 
43,334 
729,345 
219,837 
129,252 
601,818 
999,275 
42,093 
48,173 
582.400 
61 
79: 3.921 
191,610 
43,151 
10,982 
179.010 
182,059 
66. pos 


394, ‘24 
357.662 
-018,329 
2.409 

625 


480,889 


674 
‘8,774 
12,995 


$1,071,408 


~é é. 
404,375 
88,75: 
238,976 
546,925 
3,110, - 


129. 260 
819.855 
96.610 
284,820 
95.680 


SS! 


$54,957 
$14, 


S40,852, 658 
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BANK CLEARINGS HIGHEST 


FOR FEBRUARY SINCE 1931 


ECEDING from the January 

totals, though by no means at 

a low level, bank clearings for 
February throughout the country 
showed a 15.5 per cent gain over 
the figures of a year ago. 

The total for the month aggre- 
gated $22,064,955,000, against $19,- 
108,209,000 in 1935. 

This table shows total clearings 
for each February back to 1931: 


Total New York Outside 
(000,000 omitted) 
1986 <.<5:0< +=. G22,065 $14,582 $7,483 
1935... 19,108 12,852 6,256 
1984... 52-2100 19,048 13.500 5,543 
1083 .csccaes BEORS 12,164 4,929 
i. a 19,565 13,219 6,346 
WOE fo ore 30,559 21,2238 9,336 


The current figures were the 
highest for any February back to 
1931; while the low point in the 
past six years was touched in 1933, 
a month preceding the bank holi- 
day. 

The increase for the month was 
widespread in contrast with the 
1935 totals. New York City regis- 
tered a 13.5 per cent gain, and the 
total for centers outside showed 
a percentage increase of 19.6. No 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


1936 1935 
February ...... $959,346 $873,105 + 9.9 
January ....... 972,770 907,278 + 7.2 
1935 1934 
December ...... $962,866 $869,271 +10.8 
November 926,672 739,907 +25.2 
Gctoher ......-. 925,833 747,546 +23.8 





declines were shown at individual 
cities this year as compared with 
last; whereas, when the 1935 fig- 
ures were compared with those of 
1934, a decline was shown for 
Omaha. This year, an increase of 
14.5 per cent appeared at that city. 
A falling-off appeared in three 
cities, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and New Orleans, in 1934 from the 
1933 totals. This year, however, 
these same cities reported gains 
of 21.8 per cent, 22.9 per cent and 
18.3 per cent, respectively. 


March Opens High 


A rise occurred in bank clear- 
ings for the week ended Wednes- 
day, March 4. The total for 
twenty-two leading cities in the 
United States was $6,064,658,000, 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Week Five Days Week Five Days 
Feb. 5, Per Feb, 11, Per Feb. 19, Per Feb. 26, Per 
1936 Cent 1936 Cent 1936 Cent 1936 Cent 
1, RR RE a er Be $229,000 -+-19.0 $212,798 + 29.9 $213.044 10.6 $202,616 -16.9 
Phtladaiohia oc. 3.4 2/0 389,000 +30.1 287.000 +27.0 865,000 + 2.2 317,000 +11.2 
TER rales. sere wrers ae 30,200 +18.4 20,500 + 6.2 33.900 9.0 26.300 + 10.0 
RCP DINDL hare ea-kincareacae 119,635 +24.6 81,854 +15.5 120,150 16.1 103.825 +17.5 
Cleveland! <4 ok oc o<e 66,957 +24.5 61.005 +47.3 80,912 16.5 62.265 +12.3 
MOSUL: <5 os ecw o.5 cc c0se0 46,229 — 1.3 36.771 + 2.4 37.611 11.6 {3.284 + 6.1 
Baltimore... oss ccscacs 57.987 +12.7 54.823 +25.1 57,091 + 9.5 51,921 +17.3 
ne a eee 30,5388 +12.5 27,918 + 6.7 28,857 2.3 27,025 - 0.1 
BT ee en eee eee 44,200 + 9.1 29.900 20.9 43,400 3.3 37.700 74 
New Orleans........... 26,683 +14.2 29,002 +22.3 29,788 + 8.4 27,512 1.4 
So ee ares 274,600 +18.5 213,500 +11.7 305,700 23.1 260.000 1.23.8 
OCG ses. caa.asiasee vases 93,406 +24.1 59,762 — 3.1 111,085 +17.2 88,066 8.9 
<n 70.561 -+- 4.1 58.059 — 0.6 80,563 7.7 69,830 14.9 
1) eh ae a eae 253,880 13.3 23,059 + 1.0 36,679 12.5 25.607 15.6 
Minneapolis .......050. 45,839 + 0.1 36,870 — 2.5 55,273 4.4 45,722 10.2 
Reansaa. Gite. << ..ossaccx 83,948 +11.0 65,908 = SF 87,248 3.2 79,290 9.2 
MEER 55h da tard hon orca 27,077 + 7.0 20,873 — 4.0 28,420 3.4 28.411 25.6 
Ro Palas Son ote ede ne 41,464 + 9.4 28,099 —- 6.8 50.811 21.3 33.346 0.3 
San Francisco.........- 129,000 + 9.8 98,000 5.9 143.800 7.9 114.400 19.5 
Portland, Ore.......++. 20,979 + 3.2 18,436 +11.9 28,857 11.8 21,140 +16.5 
np Tee 27.805 +14.9 21,978 +25.2 34.672 33,2 24.441 20.2 
| a ere $1.878.988 +17.1 $1,485.610 +11.5 $1,992,811 10.7 $1,689,701 +130 
Mew Wark. sss <.as 4,033,340 +22.2 2,859,535 24 3.654.583 + 5.8 3.329.079 6.9 
PROCS GUIS <0: 14.4.0! 6< $5,912,328 +20.5 $4,345,145 92 $5,647,394 7.5 $5,018,780 8.9 


Note Clearings reported in millions and thousands (000 omitted throughout) 


or decrease compared with the Sgures of the same 


MARCH, 1936 


Percentage shows increase 


week in 1935 





against $5,947,995,000 for the same 
period of last year, an increase of 
2.0 per cent. In the preceding 
five-day week the gain amounted 
to 8.9 per cent. Clearings at New 
York City were $4,003,294,000, or 
2.4 per cent below last year’s, 
while the aggregate for centers 
outside of New York of $2,061,- 
364,000 rose 11.6 per cent above 
the $1,846,764,000 reported in 1935. 

Clearings both this year and last 
covered the heavier monthly set- 
tlements incident to the first week 
of a month. The total for the 
week exceeded that for the five- 
day period preceding by $1,045,- 
878,000. For the two similar 
weeks of last year, the increase 
amounted to $1,338,045,000. There 
were gains this week at 18 of the 
22 cities reporting. The most sub- 
stantial rises over last year’s totals 
occurred at Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, Omaha and San 
Francisco. 

Beside the slight decline at New 
York City, three other cities, Bal- 
timore, Richmond and Minne- 
apolis, showed small losses. 

Figures at leading centers, com- 
pared with those of a year ago, 


are printed herewith: 


Week Week Per 


Mar. 4, 1936 Mar. 6.1935 Cent 











i O00 omitted———-~ Change 

Boston . $218,732 + 6.5 
Philadelphia 371,000 3.8 
Buffalo ....... 0 26.300 16.0 
Pittsburgh .... 122.141 103,148 1s.4 
Cleveland ..... 71,503 63.186 13.2 
Cincinnati .... 55,413 51,240 8.1 
Baltimore ..... 63.739 64.051 Os 
Richmond ..... 30,725 31,426 2:3 
41.400 11.6 

24.992 29.6 

254,000 35.1 

0.725 3.7 

81,100 1.6 

31.116 3.9 

53.405 2.8 

87.80 21 

28,1 $1.1 

3 7.4 

29 > 

25.781 4.4 

25.647 0.5 

i) ene $2.061.364 $1,846. 764 11.6 
New York 4,003,294 4.101.231 > 4 
\ s ry <4 s 147.9 >a 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to DUN & BRADSTREET, 
in the United States and Canada, 
supply on passage 
States and Canada, 


Wheat 
United States, east of Rocky 
United States, west of Rocky 
Canada 


Mountains 
Mountains 


Total, United States and Canada 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall) 
Total, American, United Kingdom and 4 
f Marseilles 
{ Rotterdam & | (Broomhall) 
Amsterdam 
Total, American and European Supply 


Continent { 


Corn—United States 
Oats—United States and Canada 


The combined aggregate wheat visible supply 


000 omitted) : 

8. 
Pacific 
Coast 
7,321 
7,151 
7,231 


Week ending U. 8S. east 
1935 of Rockies 
Dec. 77,951 
Dec, 76,998 
Dec, 28....... 76,478 


259,928 


238. 888 
234,523 
228,716 


223,725 


6,625 64,789 


Inc., of available wheat stocks held on February 29, 
leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the 
for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United 
with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 


A a ee aaa 


Canada 
260,060 
258,597 
255,899 


1936, 


Changes from 
Last Week 
"x 164,000 — 3,124,000 
000 - 85,000 

000 — 4,991,000 


Mar. 2, 1935 
62,769,000 
4,646,000 
235,515,000 


Feb. 29, 19386 


288,514,000 — 8,200, 000 
47,700,000 + 4,800,000 


302,930,000 
46,500,000 
336,214,000 - 3,400,000 349,430,000 
6,300,000 
355,730,000 


3,800,000 
340,014,000 


200,000 
— 3,600,000 


5, 008, 000 ae 449,000 
51,002,000 — 1,105,000 


28,160,000 
34,682,000 
statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three 
Total U.S. 0... Total Total 
and Canada and American, America 
both Afloat U.K.and and 
Coasts (Broomhall) Afloat Continent Europe 
345,332 35,500 380,832 3,500 384,332 
342,746 35,000 377,746 3,000 380,746 
339,608 31,600 371,208 4,100 375,308 


3,800 
4,100 
3, 800 


376,211 
370,557 
366,131 
36,400 364,505 
318, 7 4 35,300 E roy 625 
311,262 38,200 5 32 ; 353,362 

305,021 40,000 348,921 
296,714 42,900 343,614 
288,514 47,700 340,014 


30,500 
30,900 
32,600 


372,411 
366,457 


341,911 

335,557 

329, 4 
24,5 o 


336,214 3,800 








Corn Exports 
Inc.) 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows : 
1933 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, 


Week ending 


4,000 
149,000 
77,000 
36,000 
3,000 
9,000 
1934 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
28,000 
12.900 
33,000 
. . 15,000 
Feb. 2: j 75.000 
Feb. 1,000 5,000 9,000 


64,000 26,000 


July 1 to date... 483,000 


Wheat and Flour Exports 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 

The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 

1934 
2,156,278 


Week ending 1935 
Nov. . 4,350,918 
Nov. ° 4,135,140 
Nov. 3,436,762 
Dec. 7 3,339,437 
Dec. 3,139,067 
Dec. 1,398,451 
Dec. * 3,834.867 


1, 891, 187 
1,682,268 
1,315,177 
1 — ag ,969.374 
1934 

061,746 
042,082 
191,770 
287,630 
518,725 
165,078 
622,380 
122,133 
,451,617 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 3, 

Feb. 1! 4,401.9! 31 

Feb. < 4,632,699 R 
Feb. 3, 309,105 ,921,906 


4 


ms) 


ym $9.50 09m 09 


July 1 to date.110,657,391 104,994,023 142,313,170 


34 


Grain Movement 


Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 
ern lake and river points for the week and 
Season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Week bbls. bus. { bus. 
Feb, 29, é 505 1,916 5, 1,496 
Feb. 36 316 1,118 2, 879 
Feb, 15, 1936 325 1,026 If ytd 
Feb. 8, 1936 341 1,629 
Feb. . 19% “ene ae 1,821 
Mar. 2, 1935 349 1,350 
July 1, to February 29, 19386— 

Orn, DUB. . .0 109,570 

Gates, bus... 100,538 
to March 2, 1935— 

Corn, 159,204 

Oates, BBs. <..: 40,368 


Season, 
Flour, bbls... it) 
Wheat, bus.... 5 "037 

Season, July ri 1934, 
Flour, bbls... . 12,324 
Wheat, bus.... 208,891 


Cereal Exports by Ports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
United States and Canada for the week ending 
February 29, 1936, were as follows: 
Flour, Wheat, 
From barrels bushels 
New 53,044 683,000 
Vhiladelphia 
Baltimore ......+.. 
Boston 
Newport News. 
re rer 
New Orleans... 
Galveston ...... 


Total, Atlantic... : 
Previous week.... 56, 1,2 


Corn, 
bushels 


40,000 
1,000 


1,000 
5,000 


1,112,000 
50,000 
San Francisco 


Portland, Ore.... 
Fuget Sound 


Total, Pacific..... 
Previous week.... 


Total, U. 8.... 
Previous week... 


1,000 
5.000 


~ 60,164 1,112,000 — 
56,010 1,250,000 


Montreal 
Halifax ... ‘ 
Vancouver ....... 
West St. John... 
St. John... 


Total, Canada.... 
Previous week.... 


95,000 
36 
ooeee 40,000 


24,000 1,818,367 
91,081 3,085,113 


1,000 
5,000 


84,164 2 
147.091 


Grand Total 
Previous week.... 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the United 
States February 29, 1936, in bushels, were as 
follows, with comparisons: 


(Last three 000 omitted) 
Wheat Corn 
Minneapolis ........ 1: 15 
Duluth ...... . 6: 
Sioux City, Iowa. Siete 
Milwaukee ......... 


papel Barley 
5,912 


2 a 
a 197 


Afloat 
Omaha and Council 

DAMES cerctcccesice ‘BODE 901 
Ilutchinson ........ eee eee mae 
L incoln, 


Indianapolis ....... 
St. Louis..... 
Louisville ..... 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 
New Orleans....... 
GRIVOIOE. . cvccnces 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 
MGuAM, TOE... ssc 
On Lakes......cee0- 
On Canal.. 
Detroit .. 
Erie, Pa.. 
COPTOIERS wecceccens 
Mansfield ...... 
Dayton ,.. 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo .... 
Afloat ... 

ROBSON 2... ccccccecs L 
Providence, R. I. 19 
New Yorks seeeeeeee 109 


P hiladelphia ee ee 559 
Paltimore aint 660 
Newport News.. ary 
Norfolk 


eeerrecsce 


5,941 
2,360 
9 


58,164 5,008 40,213 13,443 
61,288 4,559 40,931 14,2: 
62,769 28,160 19,443 11,516 


Feb, 29, 
Feb. 22, 
Mar. 2, 1935 


Canadian Grain Stocks 
The available grain stocks in Canada 
ruary 29, 1936, follow, with comparisons : 
(Last three 000 omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
MODGIEAl | 56: <.0:0:8:<:0:0 8,372 eine 516 571 
Churchill , 2,281 Sera eats sores 
Country Elevators... 85,032 aees =£980 8,428 
Int. Term. Blevators. 2,825 eas OT 192 
Int. Private & Mfg. 
Elevators ........ 
Ft. William and Pt. 
APtHEF .ccicisece 
Canadian Afloat 
Victoria 
Vancouver 
Prince Rupert... 


l‘onded grain in the a 
United States..... 23,057 eas 85 21 
Other Canadian..... 41,371 ray 620 5o4 


Feb- 


6,440 1,123 


39,499 2,426 
4,214 
9,606 
1,028 


Feb. 29, 1986......223,725 10,789 8,524 
Feb. » 1086 ....03-0% 228,716 11,176 8,364 
Mar. 2 5,5 .++- 15,239 11,349 


-: 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Ioard of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
are telegraphed to Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 


Feb. 22, 
1936 
4,143,000 
1,213,000 
1,354,000 


Feb. 29, 

1936 
Portland, Ore 4,107,000 
Tacoma, Wash 


Seattle, Wash 1,317,000 





Total 6,625,000 6,710,000 
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Bank clearings, N. Y¥, 
City De ces ae 


Bank debits, N. Y. 


($).. FER. 
hank debits, U. 8. ($)* 
Bond sales, Muniec. ($) 
Bond sales, N, Y. Cur 

Exchange ($)....... 
Tond sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange ( 
Corporate issues t ($).. 
Failures, number f. 
Stock sales, N. Y. Garb 
Exchange (shares).... 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange (shares). 


Automobile financing, re- 


tall (8)... cccccrrces 
Auto, financing, whole- 

sale ($).....+..- easels 
Fire losses ($)......-++ 


Yoreign Trade, U. 
Mdse, Exports ($)... 
Foreign Trade, U. 8S. 
Mdse, Imports ($). 
Life insurance, sales, ($) 
ty. earnings, gross ($) 
Ry. earnings net oper. 
income ($)..-+.+-+++- . 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Feb., 
1936 


,082,395 
5,806,394 
,071,9 
,940,835 
,688,000 


373,004,100 2 
,431,382 


856 


20,562,599 


,871,262 


Jan., 
1936 


$8,591,552 


,872,106 


27,729,930 
° * 198,436,000 
186,915,000 
; 506,000 8 
299,098,677 
35,764,748 
+ Dun & Bradstreet, 
§ December and corresponding months. 

















Ch'ge 


, Ct 


20.6 
0.9 

11.2 
0.1 

13.5 
1.0 


22.3 


Journal of Commerce. 








Building? (215 cities) ($) 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 
Const. contracts awarded 
(37 States) ¢t ($).. 
Flour (bbls.)....--.-e++ 
Pig iron (tons).....+++. 
Steel ingot (tons) sole wei 
Zine (tons)......+66 ‘ 


Automobile (cars and 
CUI. 6: < vis 40 scwo8 
Boots and shoes (pairs) . 
Babbitt metal (lbs.)... 
Cement (bbls.)....-+-- 
Coke (tons).. . 
Cotton mill spin. hours? 

Blectricity, k. w. h.. 
Gasoline (bbls.)..... er 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. ft. ). ‘ 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.)....§ 
Lead, refined (tons) . aie 
Malleable castings (tons) 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (tonms).....cceees 
Paperboard (tons)....§ 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 
Pneumatic casings.....§ 
Kenge boilers (no.)....- 
Steel barrels......-++++ 
Steel castings, commer- 
cial (tons)..... 
Steel sheets (short tons) 
Sulph. acid (tons)....-- 
Tobacco and products 
Cigarettes, small*.. 
Cigars, large....... 
Tobacco and snuff 
(IDB.) wcccccccce 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


§ December 





PRODUCTION 


Feb., 
1936 
,559,661 


6, 466, 000 
41,290,000 


142,050,200 
5,444,070 
1,827,972 
2,967,803 


36,228 


Jan., 
1936 





3 "450, 342 
7,713,696 
9,257,000 
39, 544, 000 


906, 496 
36,296 
48,414 


307,316 
243,594 


,820,000 
,051,286 


65,409 
536,892 


37,793 
29 


000 


156,878 


12,724,858 
336,579,363 
29/489,715 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, 
and corresponding months. 








ee gee 
Ore Ag a 


nC 





to 
et S 





Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


to 


24.3 
5.0 


1) 


te 
1x 


~ 
WWD hie? 


0. 
1 
13. 
0. 


Been 


mis 


ton 





y. Dodge Corp. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Silk consumption Lo a 
Steel shipments (tons) . 
Tin, deliveries U. 
(iong t CONS) «oc cccce 
Zine, shipments (tons) . 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) 
Babbitt met., sales (lbs.) 
Carloading (cars). epee 
Cement, ship. (bbls.)... 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 

cons, (tons)........- 
Cotton cons, (bales).... 
Gasoline cons. (bbls.)... 
lead, refined (tons).... 
Malleable castings (tons) 





MARCH, 1936 


Feb., 
1936 
32,053 

676,315 
5,600 
39,918 
Jan., 
1936 


4,865,207 
1,964,480 
3,088,100 
3,889,000 


30,422,000 


591 ,309 


32,553,000 


34,590 
43,587 


27 aor 000+ 12.2 
+ 4 
28, 062; “000+ = 0 


Ch’ge 
it. 


- 17.8 


6.3 
15.6 


- 14.1 


Ch’'ge 
P. Ct. 


18.2 
32.: 
16. 
13. 


ie oe he) 


2 


A-Ib 


18. 


an 
POP 
wtee 


Newsprint, U. S, & Can- 
Sil CIARA occ cece dae: 
Oil-burners (no.)...... § 
Vaints & var., sales ($) 
Vetroleum, crude, runs- 
to-stills (bbls.)...... 
Pneumatic casings.....§ 
itunge boilers (no.)..... 
Rubber, er., cons. (tons) 
Steel barrels... 2.006 
Steel sheets, ship. (short 
TORS cececcaces eaves 
Sulph. acid, cons, (tons) 
Waste paper (consump.). 


Cl) are ° 
Wool consump., sc oured 
Reale Cie)... use 


§ December 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 





13.3 


and corresponding months. 





Dec., 
1935 


255,517 4 
10,049 
20,038,905 


84,992,000 4 
3,989,877 4 
48,726-+ 
42,942 + 
541,375 








195,077 4 
132,508 


246,318 


29,900,000 








STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 


Silk, raw (bales). 

Tin, world’s visible ‘sup- 
ply (long tons)...... 

ZAOe CER esc océees 


Cement (bbls.)..... 
Coal, anth. pat bit.. ‘ina. 
stocks (tons)..... 
Coke, by-product (tons) 
Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) 

In mfg. plants...... ‘ 

In warehouses...... 
Gasoline at ref. (bbls. ¥e 
Lead, refined (tons).... 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 

RGn UGE)... cccccass 
Oil-burners (no.)......§ 
Petroleum, crude, excl. 


Calif, (Ubis.)..<:.... 268 


Porcelain plumbing fix- 
tures (pieces)........ 
Pneumatic casings.....§ 
Kiange Boilers (no.)..... 
Rubber, on hand & afloat 
to U. S. (long tons).. 
Steed barrels, «.....cceees 
Steel sheets (sh. tons).. 
Sulphurie acid (tons). 
Waste paper (tons)...§ 








webs 


20.6 
- 35.1 


-0 


AS 


Z. 1 
§ Riacselinn or pin? canine months. 


Jan., 
1936 
56,511- 


13,338 +- 


79,116 
Dec., 
1935 

22,908,000 


34,876,000 
2,779,509 


1,427, 4844 








220. 306 + 


40,404 4 
14,101 + 


268,781,000 


7,268 + 
8,249,220 
49,625 
334,532 
34,428 

149,213 + 
3 











GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


}1, 1935 Dee. 
5,380,428, 959 >, we 


Money in circul., v. S. ($). 
126,861,000 IZ 


ae eee 
Per Cavite ($)...ccccncees 


Gen. stock money. U. 8. 


Debt. gross, U. S. ($).... 


United States: 


Receipts, ordinary ($)... 
Expenditures, ord. ($)... 
Expenditures, emerg. ($). 





42 
14,292,923, 305 
- 28,1935 Jan. 31 
28, 525,994, 303 


250,411,894 
247,965,565 


41 


Feb., 1935 Jan., 
214,128,139 227,96 








MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


EMPLOYMENT 
(1923-1925 = 100) 


Employment (Factory) (BLS) 
Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 
Production, Ind. (FRB) adj. 


PRICE INDEX } 


DU ae 
BRADSTRE ET’ ‘S” eveesee 
U. S. Bureau of Labor $ Seas 


Annalist ¢......... 


Canada (Dom. Bureau) re: 


U. K. (Board of Trade).... 
U. K. (Economist) ....... 
U. BK. (Statist) ....ccccee 
France (Stat. Gen.)....... 
cian OREO <+ += 002+ 


Denmark ‘(Offcial).: Seews 


Norway ..cccccccccccccese 


Sweden .....cecee 
Hollaed . .ccccccece 


Japan (Oriental Economist). 
China (Shanghai) ........ 
¢ Average over previous month. 










pe 


$10. 0: 304 = 3641 
).6 


Nov., 
1935 
84.9 
74.5 
98 
SALE) 
Jan. 1, month 
1936 
$178.063 
1.9 
129; 4 
2.6 71.9 
Nov., 
1935 
91.2 
98.2 91. 
101.5 98. 
348 
103.2 101.1 
582 468 
139 13 
130 125 
118 115 
52.9 61.9 
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COTTON GOODS RECOVER, 
FEATURED TEXTILE TRADING 


OTTON goods buying in 
February began to show pro- 
gress following weeks of 

uncertainty and confusion, the 
natural aftermath of the decision 
squelching the processing tax, 
which provided for refunds from 
mills to their customers. Sales in 
the first half of the month were 
small but a decided pick-up 
occurred in the last two weeks, the 
volume of gray print cloths sold 
exceeding production by 25 to 30 
per cent. 

The bulk of the business was 
for spot and nearby deliveries, 
with few contracts for later ship- 
ments to be had. Advances under 
these conditions were difficult to 
obtain, since the buying gave mills 
no important backlog on which to 
reinforce the price structure. 
Gray goods prices at the end of 
the month were well under the 
cost of production in even the 
most efficient mills. 


More Cotton Goods Sold 


Trading in gray sheetings was 
more active, but prices did not im- 
prove greatly. There was, how- 
ever, an occasional instance where 
a construction would recover from 
isolated weakness. The position 
of sheetings, however, was better 
than that of print cloths, both as 
to stocks in relation to unfilled 
orders and to prices as well. 

Tobacco cloths sold in fair vol- 
ume and some styles became 
scarce. Sharp premiums were paid 
for spot sateens. Twills and 
drills were fairly active at un- 
changed prices. Part waste osna- 
burgs sold in fair volume. Sales 
of jeans were better. Fine goods 
markets were strengthened by 
Government purchases for relief 
purposes. Fancy cottons of vari- 
ous types were moved in good 
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quantities. Sheer weaves were in 
especially strong demand, as a 
number of converters came in 
with reorders, against sales of 
finished goods to cutters swinging 
into production of Summer gar- 
ments. 

Denims held firm, with 14c. the 
generally quoted price on 28-inch 
2.20 yard white backs. Some large 
contracts were placed at prices a 
14c. below this level. The market 
showed signs of advancing late in 
the month on the strength of heavy 
purchases by the Government for 
relief purposes. These purchases 
were expected to greatly offset 
declining sales of overalls and 
work garments generally at whole- 
sale. 


Break in Silk Prices 


Sheet and pillowcase markets 
continued to improve. A number 
of mills succeeded in selling up 
production for four to six weeks. 
The situation was further 
strengthened by Government pur- 
chases of several millions of yards 
of sheetings. Jacquard bedspreads 
continued to sell in large volume. 
Business in outing flannels made 
further gains, a number of mills 
selling up production until July. 

Cotton yarn buyers still oper- 
ated cautiously and preferred to 
withhold commitments until 
prices showed signs of strengthen- 
ing. Knitters bought large 
amounts of combed yarns for use 
in polo shirts and pajamas, but 
outside of this, business in both 
weaving and knitting counts was 
sluggish. 

With bearish factors predomi- 
nant, silk prices during the month 
suffered further sharp deflation 
capped by violent fluctuations in 
the last week following upon the 
heels of the military and political 


eruption in Japan. Spot prices 
fell 23c. to 25c. a pound during 
the month, or from 12 to 15 per 
cent. Open market prices in 
Japan were off 110 yen, or about 
15 per cent. As March opened, 
the outlook for silk was clouded 
in doubt. Consumption by Ameri- 
can mills in February was esti- 
mated at 32,650 bales, as compared 
with 38,995 in January and 41,732 
in February of last year. 


Hosiery Output Reduced 


Hosiery business was curtailed 
by inclement weather, which kept 
consumers indoors or clad in heavy 
stockings and overshoes. Throw- 
sters reduced operations drasti- 
cally. Some hosiery manufac- 
turers reduced prices in the hope 
of stimulating business, but com- 
petitors failed to follow, being 
actuated by the belief that the 
weather rather than price was 
responsible for the slump in de- 
mand. With the advent of higher 
temperatures at the end of the 
month, broad silk sellers reported 
a decided improvement in the call 
for finished goods. 

After marking time for weeks, 
due to labor uncertainties, cutters 
began to enter the market in large 
numbers and purchased sizable 
quantities of staple and novelty 
cloths. Sports silks, notably the 
washable type, sold in good vol- 
ume. Among the cloths favored 
were parachute silk, checked silk 
sailcloth, striped plaid and plain 
silk crash, shantung, tusser and 
faconne, and jacquard crepes. 

Rayon weaving mills ended the 
month in a strong statistical posi- 
tion so far as stocks were con- 
cerned. Rayon weavers have fol- 
lowed a conservative operating 
policy this year, with the result 
that the slack demand for Spring 
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goods did not leave them with any 
undue accumulation upon their 
hands. Dress goods mills, in par- 
ticular, have based their opera- 
tions upon actual demand from 
converters rather than upon poten- 
tial Spring business. Mills run- 
ning on pigment cloths enjoyed 
a steady demand for their output 
during the month. Pigment print 
cloths continued to furnish the 
bulk of the business in the greige 
goods market. 


Demand for Rayon Steady 


M ills making cuprammonium 
sheers were reported as operating 
at a good rate on these cloths. A 
number of fine cotton mills are 
running looms on spun rayon nov- 
elties and are beginning to ex- 
periment with new cloths for Fall. 
The scarcity of domestic pigment 
yarn, as the month ended, led to 
reports from Japan of orders 
placed in that country for 100 and 
150 multifilament counts for ex- 
port to this market. Up to the 
present time, the only filament 
yarn brought in from Japan has 
consisted of sample lots. As a 
result, the trade is anxious to hear 
prices on Japanese yarns and see 
tests of quality of fabrics made 
from these. 

Stocks of burlap in Calcutta at 
the end of February were reported 
in the trade at 62,260,000 yards, 











against 60,500,000 yards at the end 
of January. The small increase 
was a surprise to the trade where 
it had been expected that holdings 
at the end of February would at 
least be 5,000,000 yards higher 
than at the end of January. Stocks 
of sackings were listed at 107,000,- 
000 yards, against 99,000,000 at the 
end of January. Prices during 
the month were steady and sales 
showed a considerable increase 
over the previous month’s. 


Fall Woolens Well Booked 


Wool goods markets during the 
month were active. Mills started 
showings of Fall men’s wear lines 
and booked substantial initial 
business at prices that showed 
advances of 10c. to 15c. a yard on 
suitings over Spring levels, and 
from 50c. to 60c. a yard on over- 
coatings. Demand for women’s 
wear fabrics was slow, but showed 
signs of improvement, as the de- 
mand for garments expanded with 
the advent of more seasonable 
weather. ' 

Business in spot wool, however, 
continued to recede, although buy- 
ing of wool on the sheep’s back on 
the Western ranges was the 
largest in years. Spot foreign 
wools, Australasian and South 
American, were about as active as 
domestic wools. Despite slow 


trade, it was almost impossible to 
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keep prices down on the small 
supplies of American wool avail- 
able. 

Buying of clothing at retail 
was somewhat restricted by cold 
weather and heavy snows, but 
stores succeeded in moving stocks 
of heavy-weight apparel. The 
weather, however, delayed pro- 
motions of Spring garments in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast. 
Wholesale clothing markets 
started to improve toward the end 
of the month, as retailers began to 
call in supplies of Spring mer- 
chandise on orders. Mannish, 
severely tailored suits continued 
to lead sales of women’s garments 
at wholesale, the trade estimating 
current business at 80 per cent 
suits and 20 per cent coats. 


Underwear Orders Gained 


Larger underwear manufac- 
turers going direct to the retail 
trade are doing a good business 
for the Spring season. The sharp 
gains in sales recorded during Feb- 
ruary, as compared with the same 
month a year ago, came as a com- 
plete surprise to manufacturers 
who anticipated some increases 
but were not quite prepared for 
the large orders written by their 
salesmen on the road. Of more 
than passing pleasure to mills was 
the interest manifested by retail- 
ers in better quality merchandise. 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


PPREHENSIONS of infla- 
tionary developments and 
expedients continued to play 

their part in the international 
money markets during February. 
In contrast with the incidents of 
last year, when a European war 
scare brought nervous funds to this 
market in enormous amounts, most 
of the fears last month were center- 
ed about the United States. A 
small export movement of gold re- 
sulted from the occurrence, but 
financial needs of the French 
Treasury emphasized the perplex- 
ing problem of where to send funds 
for safe-keeping, and it is probably 
for that reason that the gold ex- 
ports were confined to a relatively 
small sum. 

With the advent of February, 
foreign exchanges strengthened 
very sharply against the dollar. 
Passage of the soldiers’ bonus 
measure over President Roose- 
velt’s veto late in January directed 
attention all over the world to the 
continued and mounting Govern- 
ment deficits in the United States. 
Many of the European capitalists 
who sent their money to this side 
last year, because they feared an 
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European war and French franc 
devaluation, again recalled their 
funds. 

When the European gold cur- 
rencies moved to and beyond the 
upper gold points, gold readily 
was made available for export by 
the United States Treasury. This, 
in itself, had a reassuring effect, 
for there are always questions in 
Europe as to the availability of 
gold here. An aggregate of $20,- 
000,000 gold was shipped to the 
other side of the Atlantic, France 
taking $17,000,000 and Holland 
$3,000,000. 


Gold Outflow Curtailed 


The outflow of nervous funds 
and of gold began to diminish on 
February 5, when President Roose- 
velt gave the first of a number of 
indications of financial conserva- 
tism. The President expressed the 
opinion that approximately $1,000- 
000,000 of authorized recovery ex- 
penditures would not be required. 

Attention was turned thereafter 
to the tax program, with the ap- 
parent intention of raising by 
taxation the estimated extra annual 
cost of the early bonus disburse- 
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ment and the lack of processing 
levies. The dollar strengthened on 
these developments and remained 
tairly firm thereafter until the 
month-end. 

Also of great interest, however, 
was a gold transaction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
which reported on February 11 the 
earmarking of $9,970,400 gold for 
account of a foreign central bank. 
It appeared, the next day, that this 
represented part payment for some 
50,000,000 ounces of silver purchas- 
ed by the Treasury directly from 
China last year. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., disclosed that the 
Chinese Central Bank had request- 
ed transformation of a part of the 
balances from silver sales into gold, 
and this was speedily accomplish- 
ed. It is understood the Treasury 
also is purchasing silver directly 
from Mexico, but some acquisi- 
tions still are effected in the Lon- 
don open market. 

It was made known early in the 
month that the French Treasury 
was badly in need of funds, owing 
to sparse tax collections and other 
revenues in the early part of every 
year. Heavy collections later 
compensate for t his paucity. 
Negotiations were undertaken by 
the French officials for a loan from 
British private bankers, but the dis- 
cussions were protracted and it 
was not until February 17 that the 
arrangements for a £40,000,000 ad- 
vance were concluded, ona 
short-term basis. The British and 
French Central Banks are co- 
operating to prevent undue effects 
in the exchange markets, and there 
is reason to believe the advance 
will make needless any extraor- 
dinary monetary expedients in 
France, at least until after the 
Spring elections. 

There were some momentary 
apprehensions regarding Japanese 
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developments, beginning February 
26, when a military rebellion oc- 
curred in Tokio. The movement 
was directed against the regime 
headed by Premier Okada, and a 
number of prominent Cabinet offi- 
cials were killed. The Bank of 
Japan reported a sharp increase of 
advances, but calm was restored 
on capitulation of the rebels, 
February 29. 

In the American money market 
continued interest was expressed 
in the large volume of idle funds, 
which is reflected by excess re- 
serve deposits of member banks 
to an amount above $3,000,000,000. 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 


Country and Par 
England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c. ) 
France, cables (Frane 6.6335c. ) 
Germany, checks (Marks 40.33c. 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c. 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c. 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c. 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c. ) . 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c. ) 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c. ) 
Switzerland, checks (France 32.67c. ) 
Switzerland, cables (France 32.67c. ) 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c. ) 
Italy, cables (Lira 8.911c. ) 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c ) 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c. ) 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374¢. ) 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c. ) 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c. ) 
reece, cables (Drachma 2.197c. ) 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c.)... 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c. ) 
Chile. demand (Gold peso 5.19c. ) 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398e. ) 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 
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England, checks (Pound $8.2397).... 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢.).... 
France, cables (Frane 6.6335c. ) 
Germany, checks (Marks 40 33c.).. 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95¢. ) 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c. ) 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c. ). 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18¢.).... 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4 18¢. ) 
Switzerland, checks (France 32.67c. ) 
Switzerland, cables (Frane 32.67c. ) 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911¢. ) 

Italy, cables (Lira 8.911e. ) 

Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c. ) 

Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67¢ ) 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483¢. ) 
Portugal. cables (Escudo 7.483¢. ) 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374¢. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374. ) 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374¢. ) 
Norway, checks (Krone 45 374¢.).... 
Norway, cables (Krone 45 374¢. ) 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197. ) 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c. ) 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2297) 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931).. 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c. ) 
Brazil, demand (Paner milreis 20.25¢. ) 
Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢ ) 
Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398¢. ) 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 


* Nominal quotation. § Free. t Holiday 
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The debate on credit policy appar- 
ently moved the Treasury to keep 
unusually large balances in its 
general account with the Federal 
Reserve Banks, for by this means 
the total of excess reserves was 
kept from mounting to new 
records. 

The Federal Advisory Council, 
composed of commercial bankers, 
made known on February 28 that 
it had strongly recommended to 
the Federal Reserve Board a re- 
duction of the excess reserves 
through a material increase of re- 
serve requirements. Previously, 
the Council had suggested open 
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25.07% 
.953% 
-955% 
3.99 
399% 
100.1% 
33.27 
8.59 
5 15 
27.20 
49.25 


Tues. Thurs. 


Feb. 18 
4.98% 
4.98% 
6.672 
6.67% 
40.62 
40.64 
17.03 
17.03% 
68.59% 
68.6314 
4.19% 
4.19% 
33.03 
33.0314 
8.04% 
8.05 
13.83 
13.84 


Mon. 
Feb. 17 
4.98% 
4.98% 
6.68% 
6.6834 
40.64 
40.66 
17.05 
17.05% 
68.65 
68.69 
4.20 
4.20% 
33.07 
33.07% 
8.04% 
8.05 
13.8414 
13.85% 
4.56 
4.56 
22.24 
22.25 

25 69 
25.70 
25.04 
25.05 

-95% 

95% 
3.98% 
3.9854 

100.06 
33.23 
8.59 
§.15 
27.80 
49.00 


4.99% 
4.99% 
6.681% 
6.68% 
40.66 
40.68 
17.05% 
17.06 
68.68 
68.72 
4.19% 
4.20 
33 06 
33.0614 
8.04% 
8 05 
12.84 
13.85 
457 
457 
22.29 
22.30 
25.74% 
25.7514 
25 09%4 
25.10% 
95% 
955% 
3.9914 
3.9934 
100.19 
33.36 
8.59 
5.15 
7 An 
48.75 


4.98% 

6.67% 

6.67% 
40.62 
40.64 
17.02% 
17.03 
68.59 
68.63 


8.05 
13.82% 
13.8316 

4.56 

4.56 
22.26 
22.27 
52.71% 
25.72% 
25.06 
25.07 

95% 
9514 
3.98% 

3.99 

100.13 
33.27 

8.59 

5.15 
27.80 

48.25 


100.09 
33.23 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
49.00 


Sat. 
Feb. 8 
5.02% 
5.02% 
6.69% 
6.69% 
40.79 
40.81 
17.06 
17.06% 
68.74 
68.78 
4.20 
4.20% 
33.10 
33.1014 
8.07% 
8.08 
13.86% 
13.87% 
4.59 
4.59 
22.4014 
22.4114 
25.88 
25.89 
25.22 
25.23 
95% 
-95% 
4.0155 


4.0 


100.22 
33.47 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.50 


Sat 


Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
4.98% t..... 


market sales of some of the United 
States Government securities held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The insistence of the Council is 
leading many observers to the be- 
lief that restrictive action soon 
may be taken. 

Capital financing during Febru- 
ary was on a smaller scale than 
during the month preceding, but 
the drop was due entirely to the 
smaller number of business days 
and to the fact that a twenty-day 
interval is necessary on utility 
and industrial issues between fil- 
ing of registration statements and 
formal offering. 


IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Sat. 
Feb. 15 
5.00% 
5.00% 
6.68% 
6.6835 


Thurs. Fri. 
Feb. 13 Feb. 14 
4.98% 4.99% 
4.98% 4.99% 
6.645% 6.68% 
6.64% 6.68% 
40.50 40.64 
40.52 40.66 
16.97 17.03 
16.97% 17.03% 
68.38 68.61 
68.65 
4.19% 
4.19% 
33.0414 
33.05 
8.04% 
8.05 
13.83% 
13.84% 
4.57 
4.57 
22.30 
22.31 
25.76 
25.77 
25.10% 
25.11% 
-95% 
-9558 
3.993% 
3.995% 
100.25 
33.33 
8.59 
§.15 
27.80 
49.00 


Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Feb. 10 Feb. 11 Feb. 12 
5.01% 5.00 
5.01% 5.00 
6.68% 6.67% 
6.69% 6.68 

40.77 40.70 
40.79 40.72 
17.06% 17.05 
17.07 17.05% 
68.73 68.64 
68.77 68.68 
4.20 4.19% 
4.20% 4.19% 
33.039%2 33.04% 
33.10 33 05 
8.07% 8 0614 
8.07% 8.061% 
13.8544 13.83% 
13.8644 13 84% 
4.58 457 
4.58 457 
22.39 22.3142 
22.40 22.32% 
25.87 25.78 
25.88 25.79 
25.21 25.12 
25.22 25.13 

95% -95%4 

955% 95% 
4.01% 4.00 
4.01% 4.00% 

100.19 100.22 
33.47 33.30 
8.59 8.59 
5.15 5.15 
27.80 27.80 
48.63 49.50 


1% 


27 80 
49.00 


Fri. 
Feb. 28 
4.99% 
4.99% 
6.681% 
6.68% 
40.64 
40.66 
17.06 
17.06% 
68.72 
68.76 
4.19% 
4.19% 
33.07% 
33 08 
8.04% 
8.05 
13.84 
13.85 
4.56 
4.56 
22.27 
22.28 
25.73 
25.73% 
25.07 
25.08 
95% 
95% 
3.99 
3.99% 
100.09 
33.27 
8.59 
§.15 
27.80 
43.00 


Wed 


Feb. 25 


Thurs. 
Fe. 27 
4.98% 


Tues. 
Feb. 25 
4.99% 
4.99% 
6.67% 
6.675% 

40.63 
40.65 
17.04 
17.04% 
68.62 
68.66 
4.19% 
4.19% 
33.03 
33.03% 
8.03% 
8.04 
13.83 
13.84 
4.56% 
4.56% 
22.29 
22.30 
25.7416 
25.75% 
25.09 
25.10 

95% 

95% 
3.9914 
3.991% 

100.13 
33.30 
8.59 
§.15 
27.80 
48.50 


Mon. 
Feb. 24 
4.99% 
4.997% 
6.6714 ° 
6.67% 

40.64 
40.66 
17.04% 
17.05 
68.64 
68.68 
4.1914 
4.19% 
33 0414 
33.05 
8.04% 
8 05 
13.83 
13.84 
457 
457 
22.30% 
22.31% 
25.76% 
25.77% 
25.11 
25.12 

95% 

95% 
3.994 
3.99% 

100.16 
33.33 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.00 


25.10 
95% 
95% 

399% 

3.995% 
100.13 
33.30 
8.59 
5.15 
27.80 
48.50 


100.09 
33.27 
8.59 
5 15 
27.80 


47.25 





STOCK VALUES ADVANCED 
FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 


LTHOUGH stock prices 
churned about and moved 
through widely irregular 

arcs, changes were mostly favor- 
able during February, which mark- 
ed the eleventh consecutive month- 
ly period of advances. External 
influences bore down thick and 
fast upon the securities markets, 
and separate groups of issues 
moved diversely in response. Most 
of the prominent stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange ad- 
vanced sharply and at times sen- 
sationally, but profit-taking sales 
usually occasioned relapses as well. 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of **The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
Speculative bonds of all descriptions made net ad- 


vances for the month. Turnover was $373,000,000 


par value, against $224,000,000 in February, 1935. 


Industrial, utility, and railroad 
stocks were all effected at different 
times by such occurrences as wide- 
spread apprehensions of inflation- 
ary developments, the handing 
down of a Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority decision by the Supreme 
Court, and an order by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
reduction of railroad passenger 
fares next June to a maximum of 
two cents a mile. The fear of in- 
flation was the most lasting. 

February started with sharp ad- 
vances in almost all groups of 
issues, owing chiefly to the passage 
of the soldiers’ bonus legislation 
over the Presidential veto. But 


profit-taking appeared on Feb- 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


ruary 5, when President Roosevelt 
stated that approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 in expenditure authoriza- 
tions would not be needed for the 
recovery program. 

Buying of equities again was 
stimulated by inflation fears on 
February 11. Next came the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority decision, 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court on February 17. 

Early that day the opinion pre- 
vailed in Wall Street that the 
whole T.V.A. program would be 
held unconstitutional. Utility 
stocks were bought in huge blocks 
and prices advanced rapidly. Al- 
though a digest of the decision 
soon made it clear that the Court 
lad ruled only on the Wilson Dam 
and the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sell surplus power from 
that project, utility stocks receded 
even more sharply than they had 
advanced early in the day. After 
a week they were again moving 
upward. 

Railroad stocks were affected 





STOCK PRICES” 


adversely in the two final sessions 
of the month, owing to the I.C.C, 
order for a lowering of passenger 
fare rates on all roads, with the ex- 
ception of some minor Western 
carriers, to 2 cents a mile, from 
3.6 cents. 

Trading was heavy, as aggregate 
share transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange were 60,- 
871,000 shares, against 67,211,000 in 
January, with a number of addi- 
tional trading days. In February, 
1935, only 14,404,000 shares were 
traded. 

Listed bonds were strong, as a 
rule, although in these issues, also, 
waves of profit-taking developed 
at times. United States Govern- 
ment issues moved slowly but 
steadily forward, and high-grade 
investment bonds also were in de- 
mand. Speculative bonds of all 
descriptions showed net advances 
for the month. Bond turnover on 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
$373,000,000 par value; against 
$224,000,000 in February last year. 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘*The Wall Street Journal.”’ 
While the uptrend of both railroads and industrials was slower, market value of all shares on March 1 rosé 
to $51,201,637,902, the highest since April 1, 1931, and marked the eleventh consecutive monthly advance. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
BY DISTRICT OFFICES OF DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Atlanta Business generally was 
more active toward the close of 
the month. Department stores and 
specialty shops have about com- 
pleted clearance sales and are now 
showing full lines of Spring mer- 
chandise. Dealers in furniture and 
home equipment had a good 
month, with sales 8 to 10 per cent 
over 1935. 


Baltimore Snow and cold early in 
February held shopping to a mini- 
mum and while more moderate 
weather prevailed at the close, 
travel still was difficult and shop- 
ping conditions anything but 
pleasant. Although advance show- 
ings of Spring merchandise com- 
manded some attention, the greater 
volume was in Winter wear. 

The industrial situation showed 
Stronger indications of expan- 
sion, particularly in the heavy 
goods divisions. Fertilizer sales 
also showed a gain over the corre- 
sponding 1935 period and the 
production rate stood at about 6 
per cent above that of last year. 


Boston Trading on the local wool 
market was quiet during Febru- 
ary, but prices were firm, as sup- 
plies were comparatively small. 
The business transacted was 
mostly of the finer grades. Spin- 
ners and weavers still are busy, 
but piece goods moved somewhat 
slower, and there were few new 
orders for yarns booked. 

With declining prices for the 
raw material and lack of sustain- 
ing activity, prices in the cotton 
piece goods market were weak. 
Stocks of raw cotton on hand at 
the mills have increased since last 
year, and spindle activity has been 
considerably down. 


Buffalo Farmers’ feed stocks have 
been sharply depleted by the long- 
continued cold spell with feed 
mills anticipating a heavy demand 
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this Spring. Production and sales 
of office equipment locally are 
averaging 10 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

Increasing sales volume has 
lifted employment in most indus- 
trial plants in the Niagara Frontier 
area, with the total number of 
workers and pay rolls showing a 
gain over January and much better 
than a year ago. Collections con- 
tinue good. 


Chicago The weather really was a 
major factor in the buying habits 
of Chicagoans during February. 
When there was a temporary rise 
in the mercury, department stores 
and other retail outlets were well 
patronized by buyers of Winter 
commodities. Other colder days 
showed shopping contingents 
noticeably smaller than for the 
same period a year ago. 
Wholesalers also felt the ad- 
verse effects of the frigid tempera- 
tures. Industrially, Chicago car- 
ried on in satisfactory fashion, the 
general percentage of production 
and employment remaining ahead 
of early 1935. Railroads serving 
the resort districts in Florida and 
other parts of the South, the Pa- 
cific Coast, and the Southwest re- 
ported that the record-breaking 
cold weather in Chicago and the 
Middle West substantially in- 
creased their passenger volume. 


Cincinnati Unfavorable weather 
retarded retail distribution, to 
some extent, but department stores 
reported sales running from 8 to 
20 per cent ahead of last year. 
Moderate temperatures toward the 
close of the month were partly re- 
sponsible for the increase, but con- 
sideration must also be given to the 
fact that February, 1935, sales 
were retarded, as a result of the 
newly-instituted Ohio sales tax. 
Freight-car loadings showed a 
sharp increase during the month. 


This was accounted for largely by 
the fact that cold weather seri- 
ously handicapped Ohio River 
transportation. Heavy shipments 
of coal were largely responsible 
for the higher total. 


Cleveland Although this section 
fared better than some parts of 
the country, weather conditions 
prevented most businesses from 
operating at normal capacities dur- 
ing February. Department store 
sales so far this month are substan- 
tially ahead of February, 1935, as 
that month was abnormally low, 
because of a buying slump follow- 
ing the imposition of the Ohio 
sales tax. 

A bright spot in the industrial 
picture was the increase in steel 
production. Orders for railroad 
steel, larger commitments f rom 
automobile manufacturers, a 
steady demand from farm imple- 
ment makers, plus broadening 
manufacturing requirements, es- 
pecially tool builders, were re- 
ported as responsible for this 
increase. One reconditioned blast 
furnace, long idle, was “blown-in,” 
in addition to the rekindling of 
fires in three open-hearth fur- 
naces. 


Dallas Cold weather has retarded 
both wholesale and retail business 
throughout February. However, 
sales in most lines continued to 
trun ahead of last year’s. Depart- 
ment stores report an average in- 
crease of 5 per cent, as compared 
with an increase of 15 per cent 
during January. Building opera- 
tions were quiet, but are expected 
to expand abruptly, as soon as 
weather conditions become more 
favorable. 


Denver When compared with sales 
for February, 1935, most retail 
establishments showed 3 to 4 per 


cent increases. Wholesale volume 
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was larger by 3 to 5 percent. In- 
dustrial operations and pay rolls 
were satisfactory, being above the 


1935 comparative level. 


Detroit Subnormal temperatures 
and icy highways were the domi- 
nating factor in local industrial 
and trade activity during Febru- 
ary. With shipments of incoming 
materials and parts and outgoing 
cars delayed by transportation 
difficulties, automobile manufac- 
turers reduced their production. 
Manufacturers of stoves, drugs, 
and paints, however, were less 
affected by the weather. 


Duluth The subzero weather af- 
fected sales adversely in the vari- 
ous retail establishments. How- 
ever, there was a movement of 
heavier clothing for which pre- 
viously there had been but a 
limited demand. This was felt 
particularly in the country terri- 
tory, which tended to increase the 
volume of wholesalers handling 
woolens, clothing, and Winter 
merchandise. Coal docks con- 
tinued to make heavy shipments, 
which provided extra work for 
railroad employees. 


Kansas City The excessive cold 
temperatures which prevailed 
throughout February affected 
adversely country buying, par- 
ticularly in advance orders for 
Spring requirements. Both the 
wholesale and retail trades were 
quiet, but volume for the year to 
date still was a little ahead of 1935. 

A large part of the territory was 
snowbound, making it difficult for 
the merchants to get out, and for 
salesmen to work the territories. 
Distribution was mainly in heavy 
wearing apparel. 


Los Angeles Unfavorable weather 
has held back retail trade through 
February, although indications of 
an active trend were apparent. 
Volume was moderately above the 
same period of last year, when the 
weather and other conditions were 
similar, thus indicating satisfac- 
tory improvement on the whole. 
Wholesale business continued to 
improve, shoes, clothing, and 
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women’s coats and suits showing 
the more active pick-up. Food- 
stuffs, furniture, draperies, and 
builders’ supplies were in good 
steady demand. 


Memphis Unusually severe weather 
interfered somewhat with busi- 
ness, but offered offsetting com- 
pensation in stimulation of de- 
mand for heavy clothing and other 
Winter merchandise. Buying 
power has been kept low, with a 
large part of the public, by the 
holding up of the balance of Gov- 
ernment rental checks and those 
for subsidy payments on this 
year’s cotton crop. 


Minneapolis The volume of busi- 
ness transacted toward the close of 
February showed a sharp upturn, 
attributed principally to the les- 
sened severity of the weather and 
to the improved transportation 
conditions. Some industries, how- 
ever, notably at country points, 
still were handicapped by inability 
to obtain empty box cars. Bank 
transactions showed a healthy gain 
over February, 1935. 


Norfolk Despite unfavorable 
weather conditions, department 
store sales show a small gain over 
the corresponding month of last 
year. Bank debits and clearings 
also made a better showing. Coal 
was the commodity in which the 
largest gains were recorded. The 
weekly dumpings were 15 per cent 
ahead of last year’s. 

Manufacturing, especially fer- 
tilizer, took on an accelerated pace 
from that of a year ago. Fertilizer 
manufacturers have concluded 
that larger crops will be planted, 
as a result of recent decisions on 
national legislation. They look 
for lowered prices of farm produce 
next Fall, however, and are de- 
manding cash or good security 
from many customers. 


Philadelphia There was a modest 
acceleration of retail sales in 
suburban and nearby rural areas 
and a slight recession in shopping 
centers of the city toward the close 
of February. Dealers in special- 
ties did not fare very well, but de- 
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partment stores indicated that 
business averaged close to 5 per 
cent better than that of the same 
period of 1935. 

Trading at wholesale ran from 8 
to 10 per cent ahead of last year, 
as buying proceeded in prepara- 
tion for what is confidently ex- 
pected will be the best Spring sea- 
son in five years. Orders for 
Easter confections were said to be 
about 20 per cent heavier than in 
1935. 


Pittsburgh Department store sales 
averaged around 10 per cent higher 
than a year ago, but retailers in the 
smaller towns in western Penn- 
sylvania were severely handi- 
capped by the cold and excessive 
snowfall. 

Wholesale trade showed little 
increase, in comparison with last 
year’s, although dry gceods orders 
for the first two weeks of February 
were about slightly 2 per cent 
above the 1935 level. There has 
been a slight improvement in hard- 
ware buying. 

Industrial operations declined 
to some extent, but were slightly 
above the 1935 level. There was a 
decline in steel demand from auto- 
mobile sources, and plants produc- 
ing sheets, pipe, and tin plate 
operated at a lower rate, while 
plants making heavier products 
operated slightly better. 

Production of bituminous coal 
increased rather sharply during 
the month, due principally to the 
heavy demand for domestic sizes 
for heating purposes. Industrial 
mines, from which shipments are 
made principally by water, were 
unable to operate to any great ex- 
tent, owing to the rivers being 
frozen over. 


Portland, Ore. Weather conditions 
exercised an unfavorable influence 
upon local retail trade, but higher 
temperatures toward the close of 
February tended to stimulate ac- 
tivity. Wholesalers were greatly 
hampered by transportation diffi- 
culties, and activity in many divi- 
sions of trade was slightly below 
that of the corresponding month 
last year. 









Urban sales of radios, and other 
household accessories showed ma- 
terial improvement, and industrial 
concerns increased their output, 
with accompanying lower unem- 
ployment. The outlook for Spring 
is viewed optimistically in all 


fields. 


Richmond Business during Febru- 
ary marked time, awaiting season- 
able weather. The ice jam in the 
river broke toward the close of the 
month releasing shipping. Heavy 
damage was done by the freeze to 
roads, and restrictions were in 
force as to tonnage permitted, All 
of this has resulted in heavy losses 
in distribution. 

The sale of new cars was at a low 
ebb. The used-car market is in a 
particularly unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, most dealers being over- 
stocked, and cars are not being 
moved at prices comparable with 
trade-in values. There was a 
larger number of unemployed 
than in several months, particular- 
ly in tidewater Virginia, where 
oyster-tongers were unable to 
work, and in rural sections, where 
the usual early preparation of the 
land was impossible, on account of 
the heavy condition of the soil. 


St. Joseph Unusually cold and 
snowy weather retarded trade in 
all lines in this section. Many 
towns were isolated by snowdrifts 
and many appeals for help were 
sent out. Airplanes delivered food 
supplies to isolated communities. 

Salesmen were unable to get to 
customers off U. S. highways and 
trains operated irregularly. Scarci- 
ty of coal caused much suffer- 
ing, and schools were closed in 
great numbers to save fuel. Deal- 
ers in coal were unable to supply 
the demand. The severe Winter 
has set an all-time record. 


St. Louis Dealers in food products 
and fuel were largely exempt from 
the dullness in most lines during 
the month. Continued demand for 
Winter clothing practically de- 
pleted retailers’ stocks of this type 
of merchandise. 

Most of the industrial improve- 
ment was in the heavier lines; 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 


March 4, 1936 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND Due From Banxs ... . . .$ 793,126,402.40 


U. S. GoverNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 
FULLY GUARANTEED. . . Aiea, oa 632,802,503.70 


STATE AND MuniIcIPAL SECURITIES. . . .  106,085,744.94 
Orner Bonps AND SecurRITIES. . . 2. 117,870,672.31 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS Acceprances _609,245,471.81 
Banking Flouses . <« 6. 5s s&s & s+ & % 38,686,147.62 
Oruer Reat Estate. . . ‘ 4,160,248.03 
MIGMEGAGES 45. o a 6 @ <o -eue eae 10,130,292.62 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . « 14,987,266.06 
Orage ASSETS 6 « 6 es s % ws 14,398,290.58 


$2,341,493,040.07 


LIABILITIES 


Capita. Funps: 
PrererreD Stock . . . $ 50,000,000.00 
Common Stock . . . .  100,270,000.00 
SGRBLUS «de GS 50,000,000.00 
UnpivipeD Profits. .. 17,625,805.36 


PREFERRED Srock RETIRE- 
MENT FUND. ... . 750,000.00 


$ 218,645,805.36 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . « 19,558,005.62 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 1,609,679.46 
Deposirs ... . san w © oo + 200 7ES 34a 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . . . 6 «© « 17,333,224.41 


Lrasitity AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
Poumiew EIS . 6 6 6 te ts te 3,450,291.04 


OrHer LIABILITIES. . ScierivenGa t ecaia 21,110,718.77 
$2,341 493,040.07 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$110,205,549.47 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















namely, farm implements, washing 
machines, stoves and foundries. 
Consumption of paint, cement, and 
builders’ hardware was hampered 
by the interruption of building 
schedules pending the arrival of 
more favorable weather. Lead and 
zinc production in the tri-State 
mining area remained limited, 
with stocks available being taken 
rapidly. 


St. Paul Industrial activities in 
this district during February were 
maintained at high levels and 
manufacturers of coats, dresses, 
radios, paint, varnish, agricultural 
implements, refrigerators, adhe- 
sives, and abrasives operated close 
to capacity. Many factories are 
booked ahead with orders for sixty 
days and week-to-week commit- 
ments continue to gain. 

Distribution of general mer- 
chandise at wholesale and retail 
throughout the month was mini- 
mized by the effects of extremely 
cold weather and deep snow but, 
regardless of this condition, sales 
volume was well above the figures 
for the comparative period a year 
ago. 


San Francisco Trade reports for 
the month reflected the influence 
of the rainy weather of more than 
a week’s duration. Unfavorable 
effects were chiefly felt in the re- 
tail field. Sales levels, however, 
were pretty well maintained. 
Wholesalers made generally favor- 
able reports, comparatively, with 
staples selling best. 

The steel industry was benefited 
by recent railroad buying. Con- 
struction work on the World’s Ex- 
position to commemorate the com- 
pletion of the two new bridges is 
now Officially under way. Dredg- 
ing and filling for the fair site in 
the bay have been started. 


Seattle As the result of highly un- 
seasonable and cold weather dur- 
ing the first week in February, re- 
tail trade in Seattle suffered se- 
verely. However, the weather was 
not without its benefits as fuel and 
coal dealers reported heavy de- 
mands for fuel and sales went soar- 
ing. Practically all lines of trade 
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reported slower movement of mer- 
chandise, but sales generally 
equalled or were slightly better 
than the comparative period last 
year. Weekly sales of new auto- 
mobiles established a new high 
record during February. 


Syracuse Industrial pay rolls, 
freight-car loadings, gas and elec- 
tric sales, and post-office receipts 
all continued to show a gain for 
this district during February. The 
upward trend in business trans- 
actions gave evidence of further 
gains as the Spring season opens. 
Sales of wearing apparel and kin- 
dred merchandise increased. Bank 
deposits compared favorably with 
those of a year ago. 


Tacoma All local furniture manu- 
facturing plants were on full time 
during February, with normal 
crews. Retail furniture sales 
showed a good increase, and the 
condition of the industry is the 
best in many years. General retail 
volume was larger than in Feb- 
1uary, 1935, and collections con- 
tinued to improve. 

The report of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for Feb- 
tuary 22, 1936, indicated orders 
were 5.22 per cent under produc- 
tion, and that shipments were 6.35 
per cent over production, which 
was 94,181,110 feet, against 96,164,- 
353 feet the previous week. Orders 
were 89,264,982 feet, against 102,- 
053,651 feet for the week before. 





THE TREND OF TAX 
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based on speculatively valued un- 
improved property some losses 
may be anticipated, but on the 
whole the collection of delinquent 
taxes is producing an encourag- 
ing record. Analysis of the situa- 
tion is particularly important in 
determining how far accumulated 
operating obligations are covered 
by ultimately realizable assets. 
The table below, offers an op- 
portunity to study the situation 
by showing the percentage of de- 
linquency on the levies of the last 
four years as they stood at the 


close of the last fiscal year. 
instances where tax title liens he] 
by the city are not included 
the percentages sh own this 
been noted in the last column, @ 
have also any minor deviation 
from end-of-fiscal-year dates. 
The median figures are show 
for 97 representative cities, ¢ 
partial records and all records af 
fected by the omission of the ta 
title liens from the percentage 
having been excluded from th 
compilation. The results are ¢ 
follows, indicating that the mé@ 
dian delinquency on 1932 taxes af 
the close of the 1935 fiscal yeal 
was only 4.4 per cent: 


Per Cent Delinquen 


Year Levied End of 1935 


Accumulated Delinquency in Relation 
to 1935 Levy 


Still another method may be em 
ployed in determining how far 
behind cities are in the collection 
of their taxes. This is to relate 
the total accumulation of delin- 
quent taxes to a year’s levy. The 
range in accumulated delinquency 
is extraordinarily broad, extend : 
ing from less than 10 per cent of 
the most recent levy ina few citie 
to well over 100 per cent in the 
case of several. The median fig- 
ure for the entire group is 48.4 per 
cent, indicating that the average! 
municipality was slightly less than 
one-half year’s levy short of real- 
izing the total taxes due at the 
close of the last fiscal year. 

It may be said, in conclusion, 
that even without further im- 
provement in tax collections the 
great majority of cities should be 
able to maintain balanced opera- 
tions, some with ease and most’ 
without serious difficulty. It can- 
not be done, however, on the basis. 
of perfunctory, visionary, of 
politically determined revenue es-" 
timates. This important aspect: 
of the budget needs more serious 
attention than it has received in 
the past. 








